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IN MEMORY OF MIRY ANN. 


O one knew that old Johnny was rich, 
no one knew anything about him 
except that he was a wanderer if not a 
beggar, that he sawed more wood in ex- 
change for his dinner and a night’s lodg- 
ing than any other man living, that he 
had a keen, watchful look in his little gray 
eyes. Never did any mortal dream that 
he carried a fortune in his knapsack, no 
one gave any meaning to the keen glance 
of his gray eyes. 

There was a picture in old Johnny’s 
heart of a young girl-wife with black eyes 
and red cheeks and flashing black hair— 
a young girl-wife who had believed in him 
and trusted him when he was neither to 
be believed or trusted, and when she 
found it out it had killed her. There was 
a name engraven on old Johnny’s heart— 
Miry Ann. He would say it over and 
over to himself as he trod the steep moun- 
tain roads or trudged along the meadow 
paths. It brought up visions of spring 
violets and great yellow marsh-marigolds 
and bare feet and a pink sun-bonnet and 
little brown hands. He would say, “ Miry 
Ann,” and laugh aloud, frightening the 
doves away from the haw bushes and 
startling the rabbits in the grass. It 
brought up visions of two dark, tearful 
eyes, a pair of tremulous red lips, a rest- 
less, timid little thing trying to push 
bravely on through life, a scent of sweet, 
sweet flowers, and the neighbors hurrying 
in. He would say, “ Miry Ann,” and 
sink down beside the overhanging rocks 
deep in the soft mosses and the green ferns 
and moan and cry. And the dove would 
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peep out from her nest, with her head on 
one side, listening, and the whip-poor-will 
would never hush its song. 

And after the girl-wife had lain twenty- 
five years in her pine coffin and old 
Johnny had wandered restlessly over half 
the country, growing more reckless and 
wild and wicked as the years went by, 
there had come to him a fortune from the 
little tumble-down homestead on the side 
of the mountain from a vein of gold over 
which Miry Ann’s feet must have danced 
many and many a time. 

Some one found him twenty miles from 
home, asleep under a hay-rick, and shook 
him and gave him the news. ; 

It was on a bright May morning that 
old Johnny sold his mine and started away 
forever from the tumble-down farm. He 
was full of wild desires and unholy reso- 
lutions as he walked along in the sunshine. 
Why hadn’t he known about the gold 
when Miry Ann was dancing above it? 
Why when he was a rich man had he 
been forced to do that other thing? 

“Ha, ha, ha!” all the mountain echoes 
took up the laugh. A rich man could do 
worse than that, a rich man could do a 
thousand times worse than that. 

All day he walked along, chuckling 
and muttering, and if it had not been that 
he stumbled in the darkness he would 
have kept on all night. He lay down 
with his head on his knapsack, a rich, 
rich man with his head on his riches, and 
so he thought he fellasleep. But all ofa 
sudden the darkness had given place to 
light and in the brightness he saw a form, 
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‘not a timid little thing, but Miry Ann 
with her love and trust in her face, looking 
straight at him. If she had worn a long 
flowing robe, if there had been wings on 
her shoulders he would have guessed it 
was a spirit, and he didn’t believe in 
spirits, but she wore a short print frock, 
and her pink sun-bonnet was hanging by its 
strings around her neck, and her apron 
was full of marsh-marigolds. She came 
up to him and held open her apron for 
him to see, and as he looked the flowers 
turned to gold and he knew it was the gold 
from the old place. As suddenly as she 
had come she was gone, and old Johnny 
sat rubbing his eyes and calling her name 
in the darkness. He put his hand under 
his head to feel if the knapsack were 
there. Yes, and the money was in it—the 
money Miry Ann had given him, Miry 
Ann’s marsh-marigolds turned to gold. 
And what was he going to do with Miry 
Ann’s flowers? He shivered and trembled 
and cried and the wickedness that had 
been growing in his heart for years went 
creeping out of it. It was true what the 
ministers said, Miry Ann wasn’t dead, she 
was living somewhere. She had come to 
him and not been afraid of him. She had 
given him her flowers changed to gold. 
He moved on in the dewy freshness of the 
early day, wondering when he would see 
Miry Ann again and what he should do 
with her gold. 

He walked down from the mountain 
into the sunlit valley muttering to him- 
self that he would be honest and work 
and do nothing wrong with Miry Ann’s 
money. 

And down in the sunlit valley he came 
to be known as the man who would cut 
more wood for his dinner and a night’s 
lodging than any man had done before 
him, and he bore his reputation with him 
over the range of purple hills and into 
other beautiful valleys. The active little 
tramp was given a hearty welcome at the 
family board and many a good housewife 
was sorry tosee him go. But he cut his 
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wood and ate his dinner and went on his 
way. 

A vast number of good American miles 
had old Johnny traveled before a second 
day found him in the same place. But 
the third day he was also there and the 
fourth day and the fifth. 

The autumn winds were beginning to 
blow cold and it was time he should look 
about him for winter quarters, and the 
winter quarters in which old Johnny had 
evidently established himself were un- 
deniably comfortable ones. He was 
sitting in the barn doorway gazing con- 
tentedly at the smoke as it bulged from 
the kitchen chimney. He was a little 
worn-out, for he had been working hard all 
morning, and then a man who hastramped 
the earth for a fourth of a century will 
grow old early. 

Under the bulging smoke he could see 
the shining farm-house windows and _ be- 
yond them the busy housewife moving to 
and fro. He could see the old dog as it 
lay asleep on the porch and was glad to 
think that it would pound its stubby tail 
upon the boards when he went in. Such 
little things make a man glad when he is 
leading an honest, industrious life. To 
the right of the barn the straw-stack rose 
big and ungainly, such a stack as pleases 
the thrifty farmer when the wheat-crop 
has measured in proportion and “’taint 
all straw.” Underneath the stack sev- 
eral Jersey heifers were slowly but surely 
eating their way through, and up on top 
a lively Leghorn pullet was cackling over 
her first egg. Behind old Johnny in at 
the entry feed-box two wise old hens were 
quietly helping themselves. 

Unmistakable comfort was in the air of 
the place where the old man was stopping, 
and yet not for this did he linger on from 
day to day. 

The reason was Jid. She cameswing- 
ing round the straw-stack all of a sudden, 
with her sun-bonnet thrown back from 
her face and her black eyes gravely 
earnest, and inquired, “ Efanybody ’d seen 














jest where that pullet had done stole her 
nest.” 

Old Johnny’s bony fingers pointed out 
the very spot and she went climbing up 
through the yellow straw. The keen gray 
eyes, whose meaning no one knew, fol- 
lowed the child’s figure with a tender 
yearning in them, and a soft expectancy 
that must have been there when as alittle 
boy he listened to the ministers and be- 
lieved what they said. 

After awhile Lid came down. 

“’Taint nothin’ but a nest-egg,” she 
said, and gave her shoulders a shrug. 
Then she came around and leaned against 
the gate under the overjet and stared hard 
at old Johnny while she worked her bare 
toes up and down in the soft earth. 

“Tard?” she asked. 

The old man nodded. 

“T reckon you is. You’d chop up the 
whole woodses ef they’d cut ’em down an’ 
haul ’em to you.” Lid commenced to 
laugh. 

It was this sudden change from grave 
to gay that tickled old Johnny’s fancy, 
and there was a something, too, in the 
way she dashed about the place, a haunt- 
ing echo in her laugh and in her snatches 
of song, a way she had of looking straight 
at a body, a note in her voice. No, he 
couldn’t leave the farm yet; he must stay 
on a bit and watch Lid. 

“Ef Iwas you I wouldn’t do ’t fer 
nothin’.” 

Old Johnny shuffled his feet upon the 
tilting log that served as a step, and did 
not answer Lid, but to himself he said: 
“T aint a-doin’ it fer nothin’,” and 
again, “I aint a-doin’ it fer nothin’, 
Miry Ann.”: 

“How old might you be, Lid?” he 
asked, gently. 

“Thirteen a-goin’ on fourteen.” 

Old Johnny looked at the bulging 
smoke and the shining windows and the 
old dog, then back to the straw-stack and 
the Jersey heifers and then again at 
Lid. 
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“ A gal is a’most grown at fourteen,” 
he said. 

“ Ef she’s “lowed to go in long frocks, 
an’ wear her hair atop her head, she is,” 
said Lid, sadly, while the brown toes 
worked lazily at the soft earth. 

“ What'd you do ef you was rich, Lid ?” 

If he had just put it as an ordinary 
question, Lid would have taken it for 
what such a question was worth and an- 
swered as might her own mother with a 
pleasant laugh and a “Law! there aint 
no tellin’ what I wouldn’t do.” But old 
Johnny’s keen eyes were looking straight 
into her soul, it seemed to Lid, and she had 
often thought the matter over and knew 
exactly what she would do. She came and 
sank down on the tilting log, steadying it 
by her weight, and gazed into his face. 

“ This is what I’d do,” she said, slowly, 
while her brown hands, so very like Miry 
Ann’s, rested upon hisknee. “I'd live in 
a big house like Rollinses ; I’d wear silk 
wrappers a-mornin’s, and I'd ride a horse 
fit té breck its neck till everybody was 
a-talkin’ about me. I’d roll past in my 
kerrige a-leanin’ back among the pillers ; 
I’d hev ice-cream an’ marble cake every 
day an’—the—hired—help—would—hev 
—fer—to—eat—in—the—kitchen.” Then 
Lid looked down at the ground in a 
shamefaced sort of way. “ You mademe 
tell you,” she said, and then she gave a 
sigh of relief and added, “ but I aint rich.” 

Lid’s mother thought that old Johnny 
had put up for the winter, but the next 
morning he was gone. Miry Ann’s gold 
was feeling heavy in the knapsack as he 
walked along the road in the early morn- 
ing, leaving Lid behind him to grow into 
a cheerful, trusting woman like her mother, 
who could laugh over foolish dreams and 
soften stern realities. 

But old Johnny was longing to see Miry 
Ann, as he paused for a few moments and 
put down his knapsack and stood there 
looking up at the beautiful sky. 


How the wind whistled down the long 
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street, great volumes at a time that would 
get through, and how very rapidly the 
people were walking, some with it, and if 
they were young why that was fun, and 
some against it, and, oh! that was deadly 
earnest and bitingcold. Old Johnny was 
against it, for he was walking slowly and 
glancing about him in a bewildered way. 
He could not have told you why he was 
here. He had in his wanderings come 
upon the town. and entered it, and he 
would probably pass through, only walk- 
ing against the wind was weary work aud 
there was no other way to pass through. 
The people and the wind jostled him, 
and Miry Ann’s gold was almost too heavy 
for him to carry. He was wondering why 
Miry Ann didn’t come and whisper to him 


what to do. Somehow he did not want to 


see her again until he had done something 
good with her gold. He wanted Miry 
Ann to be pleased with him; she was al- 
ways so pleased with any little good that 
it would make her forget a great amount 
of evil. 

“ But jest fer to whisper,” said the old 
man, and then he smiled, deprecatingly, 
as he added, “One couldn’t yer Miry 
Ann a-whisperin’ in sech a pesky wind.” 

Down the street in front of him he saw 
an old woman with a bundle and a basket 
trying to get over the crossing, but each 
time she attempted it she came back. 

“She can’t make it, an’ no more could 
I,” thought old Johnny. “I'll hey fer to 
keep straight ahead.” 

The people and the wind were jostling 
the old woman, too, the cold, biting wind, 
and the warm fur-clad people. There 
came past old Johnny at this minute an- 
other fur-clad creature, and she was young 
and could go very fast against the wind. 
He glanced up at her quickly, he thought 
her step sounded like Miry Ann’s. When 
men are old they feel disappointment. 
She wasn’t one bit like Miry Ann, and yet 
he was almost sure that he heard a soft 
whisper in a sudden lull of the wind. 

Not one bit like Miry Ann. Tall and 
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elegant, yes, she was that, but old Johnny 
did not know that the fur wrap was shabby 
and the shoes on the quick little feet 
showed ominous signs of wear. 

His eyes followed her curiously and 
wistfully. He saw her hesitate when she 
came to the old woman, then look up at 
the town clock and hurry on, and then he 
saw her wheel around and come_ back. 
She laughed brightly and took the old 
woman’s basket on her arm and told her 
to keep right behind and not to look at the 
cars and she’d see her over safely. He 
was nearly at the crossing when the young 
girl got back. He caught a glimpse of the 
glad look in her eyes and then he heard 
her say to herself, “It’s made me late,” 
and on she flew. 

But old Johnny kept pace with her. 
He did not feel the weight of his knap- 
sack. There was a curious, pleasant feel- 
ing upon him that he would soon see Miry 
Ann. He hadn’t any idea where this tall, 
elegant girl was going or why she was in 
such a hurry; his one aim was to keep up 
with her, and he did it, forgetting all 
about the wind. He followed her through 
many streets and over many crossings and 
into a long narrow room and remained 
near the door when she went on to the 
back, and there, to his astonishment, he 
saw her take off her fur wrap and sit down 
to a sewing-machine and he knew that she 
was a work-girl. No sooner had she com- 
menced to sew than a man came out and 
spoke to her, calling her Miss Gray, and 
asking her sharply why she was late. 
Then the man disappeared and old 
Johnny furtively watched the girl as for 
one idle moment she leaned upon the 
machine and looked out at nothing with 
eyes that were full of tears. And then 
she must in fancy have seen the old woman 
with her bundle and her basket, for the 
bright light broke over her face as she 
stooped and gathered up her sewing and 
set the little horse flying and singing. 

With a trembling hand old Johnny 
opened the door and went out. There was 




















a strange eagerness upon him ashe stood 
there and watched the street. A boy com- 
ing along with his strap of books was sur- 
prised to find himself grabbed by the arm. 

“Kin you write?” asked old Johnny. 
“Have you a bit o’ paper along o’ you ?” 

This boy was afraid to relate his ex- 
perience as it really happened. He was a 
trifle ashamed of the reassuring way in 
which he answered “ yes ” and the rapidity 
with which he grabbed out his note-book 
and tore a sheet therefrom, as well as that 
in writing from dictation he followed copy 
and put down in black and white “ Fer 
Miss Gray.” 

Old Johnny took a great brass pin out 
of his coat bosom and fastened the paper 
to the knapsack and then he softly 
opened the door and thrust it in and closed 
the door again. 

Oh! the gladness that was in his heart 
as he moved away. It had been Miry 
Ann’s whisper sure enough that had come 
to him in the lull of the wind. He didn’t 
feel any wind anywhere now. 
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He went on until he was tired out and 
then he sat down upon a doorstep, it must 
have been a church doorstep, for no one 
was going in or out. 

He half closed his eyes and dozed off, 
once or twice, and then he looked steadily 
up the street. No, he wasn’t watching to 
see how very rapidly that young fellow 
could walk without running, nor how often 
that lady caught her bonnet strings to- 
gether, nor whether that nurse would cap- 
ture the bare-headed, naughty boy. He 
was watching for somebody else. Ah, 
there she was: Miry Ann with her short 
print frock and her little pink sun-bonnet 
hanging by the strings, with her face all 
full of love and trust. She came up to 
him and held out her little brown hands. 

They say that they found an old man 
lying dead upon the steps of one of the 
city’s public buildings, that his clothes 
were in tatters, marking him as an evident 
tramp, that the men who discovered him 
stood over him in awe and marveled at 
the strange, happy smile upon his face. 

LOUISE R. BAKER. 





BSTACLES. We have all seen 
people who appear to have had 

all difficulty taken out of their lives. 
They have always depended on others, 
and have never been thrown on their own 
resources. Their paths have been smoothed 
for them, and they travel at the most lei- 
surely pace. Their own wants are sup- 
plied, and they have not been accustomed 
to think of the wants of others. Aresuch 
people generally strong, self-controlled, 
independent, valuable? Can we look to 
them for courage, force, heroism, self-sac- 
rifice? They have had no discipline that 
would lead up to any of these qualities. 
They have never accepted the teachings 
of difficulty—never known the value of 
her friendship. Napoleon Bonaparte 
once said, “All the great captains have 





performed vast achievements by conform- 
ing to the rules of the art—by adjusting 
efforts to obstacles.” But those who fear 
obstacles, who hate and avoid whatever is 
hard and unpleasant, need never hope to 
attain to greatness, nor even true success 
in the arts of either peace or war. 


Ir is a matter of deep interest, both in 
education and in self-culture, to discover 
how to develop the heart and the hand in 
unison. Every one who shares in the re- 
sponsibility of training youth should hold 
in close view two important objects—one 
to quicken the affections, to stimulate the 
desires, to cherish and to raise the ideals, 
the other to form habits of action in 
harmony with these. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

is her own room Anna was detained 

for half an hour. Little Ned had 
aroused from his first nap in one of his 
sudden fits of terror, sobbing and trem- 
bling. His aunt lay down beside him 
and took him in her arms, rubbing and 
soothing his poor little limbs and cuddling 
his thin cheek up to hers. She crooned 
him off to sleep again with his favorite 
cradle-song, and then lay quiet for awhile 
until his breathing grew regular and rest- 
ful. 

In the library, Hutter toiled over a 
stack of badly written and worse con- 
structed exercises, and loathed in his soul 
all languages, dead and living. The 
great house was empty of all save the 
white family and little Shandy who slept 
on a pallet in a small room adjoining 
Anna’s, where he would be within call. 

Anna glanced in at him before she 
went down-stairs again. The little negro 
was curled up, knees and chin together 
like a caterpillar under his blankets. 
Anna set the door of communication be- 
tween the children open. Ned might 
wake again. 

Still humming her cradle-song, she de- 
scended to Trigg’s room, carrying her 
lamp and the diagram of the lock. As 
she opened the door a strong puff of wind 
caused the flame to flicker and jump 
from the wick, hovering over it, as 
though the lamp were about to go out. 
She paused and shielded it with the 
paper until the flame steadied itself, 
wondering what could have caused the 
draft. It was as if a shutter had been 
swept together swiftly and noiselessly, 
sending a little flurry of air across the 


room. Putting her light on the desk, 
Anna glanced around the room, drawing 
in her breath inquiringly: there was an 
odor of burnt lightwood in the air which 
she did not remember to have noticed be- 
fore she went up-stairs—a pungent, resin- 
ous odor. 

The room seemed in the same order in 
which she had left it, except that a 
shooting-coat which Trigg was in the 
habit of wearing in his swamp expe- 
ditions lay huddled on the floor midway 
between the open trunk and the door of 
the closet in the recess. Anna picked it 
up, unable to understand how she could 
have dragged it out with the other gar- 
ments and dropped it without noticing. 
The pockets were all turned wrong-side- 
out, and before restoring the coat to its 
peg she pushed them all back into place, 
It was not like Trigg to be so careless, 
He had worn that coat the night of that 
dreadful storm when he had been obliged 
to shelter on Manitou Island and had 
nearly been bitten by a rattlesnake. He 
would have no need for it until he should 
be at home again. It was not a suitable 
coat for city wear. 

She turned the key in the closet-door, 
still wondering where the smell of light- 
wood smoke could come from. Then she 
remembered that the negroes often burned 
little tar-kilns over in the pine-barren 
and that the wind might be from that di- 
rection ; doubtless the odor came in with 
the breeze through the slats of the 
shutters. 

After five minutes hard study of her 
diagram she worked the combination suc- 
cessfully, the lock yielded, and she pulled 
out the brass rods at the sides and let the 
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folding-top of the desk down on them. 
Most of the pigeon-holes were full of 
papers, yellow and dusty, tied in bundles 
with faded bits of tape and docketed ; 
the business jetsam of several generations 
perhaps, stranded and useless. 

In some of the compartments were be- 
longings of Trigg’s own, boxes of car- 
tridges for pistol and gun, a flask of pow- 
der, one of shot, and a lot of empty car- 
tridge shells. Fishing-tackle in one place, 
reels and bundles of line; in another, a 
black velvet smoking-cap which Anna 
had made for him, and then refused to 
let him wear because her brother had said 
it looked like the thing judges put on 
when they condemned prisoners. 

The dispatch-box was right in front, 
in the clear space between the nests of 
pigeon-holes. Anna pulled it out and set 
it on top of the desk beside the lamp. 
Then she remembered that there was a 
secret drawer somewhere which used to be 
her delight in her childhood. A secret 
drawer used to seem such a delightfully 
romantic thing to possess. 

Trigg and she used to keep their 
treasures in it, for it was a commodious re- 
ceptacle of its kind. The miniatures of 
his parents were there, and those of her 
own—quaint little oval pictures, painted 
on ivory and framed, slenderly, in red 
gold. Her mother’s wedding-ring was 
there also. Once, whenshe had been but 
a child, it had slipped from her finger, 
and for days she had sought it sorrowing. 
She had found it at last, under the dining- 
room sideboard, and had made Trigg let 
her deposit it here for safe-keeping until 
her fingers should be larger. She had 
often intended to get it from him of late 
years, but always the thought would 
come when Trigg was out of the way. 
She would get it now. 

Without a single demur of conscience 
—knowing how free she had always been 
made of Trigy’s desk—she felt about for 
the spring and pushed it. The drawer 
came open a little way and stopped, hung 
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bysomething inside. Annaslipped in her 
fingers and pressed down what felt to be a 
book, and the drawer flew all the way 
open. 

In it were all the little boxes and cases 
which she knew, but on top of them lay a 
thing which she did not know—a book, or 
a box in the semblance of a book, she 
could not tell which. She lifted it curiously 
and held it to the light, examining it. It 
was about the size of an ordinary prayer- 
book, or breviary, which it suggested in 
outward appearance. It was covered with 
vellum and clamped and bound with 
silver, cunningly wrought. In the centre 
of the cover, on one side, was an exqui- 
sitely-worked crucifix, in silver, a couple 
of inches in length. The figure, a gem of 
handicraft, was fastened to the cross with 
nails of gold, and, bedded in the silver, 
back of the slightly-bowed head of Christ, 
were diamonds, so arranged that the crown 
of thorns appeared to scintillate light. On 
the other side was a silver shield embla- 
zoned with an heraldic device and enriched 
by a quaint motto in Norman-French. 
Anna examined her find with waxing in- 
terest. The quaint French of the motto 
was beyond her linguistic power, nor could 
she decide to her own satisfaction whether 
the device was monastic or simply the 
arms of some noble family. She rather 
inclined to the former belief, because of 
the ecclesiastical aspect of the thing, and 
had half a mind to take it to her brother 
and inquire his opinion. Robin was more 
learned than she, and took intelligent in- 
terest in all relics of the past. He might 
be able to translate the motto also. 

She was restrained from following her 
inclination, however, by the fact that she 
had chanced on this thing without Trigg’s 
knowledge. True, she had always had 
the run of Trigg’s desk, and she had 
opened it this time in obedience to his di- 
rections, but then he had never spoken 
even to her of having this thing in his 
possession ; he might not want it known 
yet, might intend it for a surprise for 
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some one—for Robin, who loved such 
things, or even for herself, who loved ail 
beautiful things. As the thought crossed 
her she smiled. 

Where could Trigg have picked it up, 
she wondered, and tried to unclasp the 
cover, feeling sure that inside were beau- 
tiful illuminations, and, perhaps, speci- 
mens of that wonderful pen-and-ink work 
for which some monastaries were famous. 
The clasps defied her best efforts and all 
she achieved after ten minutes’ work was 
a broken thumb-nail. The book must 
have a combination secret also, and she 
was not clever enough to find it out. 
Never mind, Trigg would show her when 
he exhibited his treasure-trove, which 
would doubtless be at Christmas. It was 
ashame to endeavor to surprise all his 
secret. It was like spoiling his fun. She 
would put the book back and not say a 
word to Robin, or to Trigg himself, if she 
could help it. 

Anna stood nearly opposite the window, 
with the lamp-light falling full upon her 
and upon the book in her hands. Asshe 
turned it about the diamonds flashed in 
the light. She was so much interested in 
her discovery as to be oblivious of all ex- 
traneous matter, elseshe must have noticed 
a repetition of the faint noise which had 
attracted her attention before she went 
up-stairs for the diagram—the noise as of 
some one moving the venetians into posi- 
tion to give a view of the interior. 

Had she noted the noise and turned she 
might have seen a small stick thrust 
through and twisted in the curtain so as to 
hold its folds aside, and had she stooped 
quickly and peered between the slats she 
might’ have looked straight into a pair of 
eyes that were watching her every move- 
ment. 

As it was she heard nothing and saw 
nothing, being far from any suspicion that 
there was anything to see or hear. Once, 
indeed, that faint, indescribable sensation 
of uneasiness which comes to us as a 
warning of unseen surveillance made itself 
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apparent, but she satisfied herself with a 
cursory glance around the room. 

When her curiosity had appeased itself 
as far as might be with externals, Anna 
took out the little box containing her ring, 
looked at the miniatures once more and 
reclaimed those belonging to herself, re- 
placed everything, including the breviary, 
just as she had found it and closed the 
drawer. Then she fastened the desk again, 
never noticing until after she had com- 
pleted the job that she had left her dia- 
gram inside. 

She was provoked with herself at first, 
but finally decided that it would make no 
difference. Trigg would not be likely to 
want anything else out of his desk for a 
long time, and if he should he must send 
her the combination again. It was stupid 
of her to lock hers up, but, after all, she 
did not care very much. She was too busy 
wondering about the breviary. 

She finished her packing—putting in 
the dispatch-box, locked the trunk and 
pushed it out into the hall to be in readi- 
ness for transportation to the station the 
following day. Then she straightened 
up the room, examined the fastening of 
the shutters, and closed the window, 
thrusting an iron peg through the junction 
of the framework of the sashes so that 
the windows could not be lifted from the 
outside. 

In a great, lonesome house like Man- 
ningham, where so few rooms were oc- 
cupied, it was well to be particular. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Durinc the months which followed 
nothing of moment occurred save that 
early in September a malevolent swamp 
fever broke out and prevailed to some ex- 
tent among the poor whites and negroes. 

The Reenys, closely quartered in a pes- 
tiferous cabin, were among the first to 
succumb, taking the fever in its malig- 
nant type, and giving it vantage ground 
besides by their manner of living. Of 














the five children, four were down with the 
disease at one time, and were so copiously 
doctored by their mother with brews and 
decoctions that their cases were well-nigh 
hopeless from the first. Two of them 
died, and then Reeny, mistrusting his 
wife’s knowledge and skill, called in the 
regular practice. Dr. Iréne did what he 
could, which was very little, for the chil- 
dren were nearly in extremis by the time 
he was summoned, and then, perforce, 
stood aside and watched, with the half- 
drunken parents, the passing of the little 
spirits, feeling that in their case an early 
removal from earthly conditions was 
nothing short of supreme beneficence. 

Whether or not the idiot son sickened, 
none knew, least of all his parents. 
Drake frequented his home very little, 
preferring the swamp, where, during the 
summer months, he picked up a living 
much as do the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air. If he tried a fall with 
the fever he tried it alone, and certainly 
came off victor, for the timber-getters 
spoke quite frequently of his hanging 
about their camps. They said that he 
harbored principally in the cabin on 
Manitou Island. 

Anna strove sedulously to guard her 
frail little nephew from the infection, but 
one can no more keep up with the goings 
and comings of negroes than with the 
peregrinations of squirrels. Somewhere 
in his rambles Shandy picked up the dis- 
ease, which he had very lightly, and 
passed it on to Ned, who being one of 
those unfortunate children whose citadel 
appears open to the approach of every 
foe, nearly died of it. 

All through the boy’s illness and con- 
valescence Dr. Iréne frequented the 
house almost as a member of the family, 
going and coming at all hours. The 
Hutters, brother and sister, learned to 
lean on him, as a strong rock of support, 
and to accept his ministrations with the 
unconscious egoism of custom, as a thing 
theirs of right, like the pure air they 
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breathed, or the clear water which slaked 
their thirst. Such a course is natural, al- 
most inevitable with women, particularly 
when, as was the case with Anna, their 
affections are already absorbed and their 
natures devoid of coquetry. Women 
gifted with insight are rare—rarer still 
those endowed with ability to shake loose 
from personal concentration and regard 
motive and conduct from more than one 
standpoint. 

But Hutter should have known better. 
A man is supposed to have some conception 
of values, and also of the principles 
which regulate just commerce of all sorts. 
The idea that Iréne’s ego must be allowed 
for should have been warningly present 
with Hutter, since he was fully aware that 
no man devotes sacrificially to a family, 
with no special claim on him in which 
there happens to be an unmarried woman, 
for reasons of pure philanthropy. 

Hutter’s obtuseness could only be ex- 
plained on the ground that without tak- 
ing special thought of the matter, he took 
it for granted that Iréne knew of his sis- 
ter’s engagement. Anna’s nature was 
sincere and straightforward, and she had 
been thrown much with the doctor, with 
whom her association was perfectly 
friendly and unembarrassed. Of course 
Iréne must know. Then, too, a man 
rarely realizes to the full his own sister’s 
attractiveness. It is out of the question 
that he should. 

Usually neighbors jump up love affairs 
in their beginning and trail them at full 
cry, but, as has been stated, the Doctor was 
a wary man and fully minded to manage 
without outside interference. His own 
hunt was so still that it aroused no neigh- 
boring impulse to give tongue. He was 
trying to make himself necessary to 
Anna before he spoke, to grow into her 
home-life so that all idea of lopping him 
off should be impossible. She was learn- 
ing her lesson of trust, he thought, and 
he was content to make haste slowly. 
The expenditure of time and trouble are 
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as nothing to a man whose heart is set on 
the attainment of adefinite end. 

The house occupied by Dr. Iréne was 
situated in the Asylum grounds, and 
shared by him with two other unmarried 
physicians who were his subordinates in 
office. The trio were cared for, as to 
creature comforts, by an elderly gentlewo- 
man of Morley, who had seen better days, 
but been reduced by the vagaries of a 
couple of worthless sons to the necessity 
for earning her own living. She was a 
notable housewife, and withal a woman of 
peace, who loved orderly ways and a still 
atmosphere, so that the doctors were 
abundantly suited, and cherished her ac- 
cording to her worth. 

The other two physicians—there were 
five in the corps—were married men with 
families, who therefore naturally preferred 
residences outside of the grounds.. 

One morning in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, Dr. Iréne was interrupted in his labo- 
ratory work by a caller. This was un- 
usual—out of routine—and the Doctor, 
being interested in that which he was 
doing, felt a trifle annoyed. It was the 
housekeeper who brought up the card, 
and that was out of routine also. 

“ Just excuse me, Mrs. Vaughn, and 
explain to whoever it is that I’m busy,” 
he said, impatiently, without removing his 
eye from the lens of his microscope. “If 
the person can’t call again later, let Cooke 
or Timberly see him. It’s somebody to 
see a patient, I suppose.” 

Mrs, Vaughn hesitated. In her still 
way she possessed a healthy amount of 
curiosity. This caller was very different 
from the ordinary asylum visitor—anx- 
ious and purturbed men and women with 
kindred among the patients. It seemed a 
pity to send this stranger away unheard. 

“ Tt’s nothing professional, Doctor,” she 
declared. “It’s a gentleman to see you, 
and he seems very anxious and determined 
about it. I tried to excuse you, but he set 
the excuses aside. He said that he wished 
to consult you about afamily matter—that 
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he had come a long way to consult you— 
from Barbadoes.” 

Iréne lifted his head. 

“ Barbadoes ?” he repeated, with awak- 
ened interest. “ What the dickens can 
the man want of me? What is he like, 
Mrs. Vaughn ?” 

“ He’s a gentleman,” she answered, ex- 
tending the card again. “And, from his 
dress, I should say a minister, though of 
what church, of course, I couldn't tell. 
He’s not an Englishman, either, although 
he speaks the language well.” 

Iréne consulted the bit of pasteboard. 
“French,” he declared, “and possibly a 
priest. Now I think of it, some of my 
people went to Barbadoes a generation or 
so back. This may be a descendant of 
one of them, tracking up his American 
kin. I'd better go down, perhaps, and 
embrace him.” 

The visitor, upon inspection, proved to 
be an elderly gentleman, a priest of the 
Church of Rome, as he speedily informed 
Iréne, and a Frenchman, which latter fact 
proclaimed itself. Upon Iréne’s suggest- 
ing the question of kinship, he disclaimed 
at once. His connection with the Iréne 
family was purely a spiritual one, he 
affirmed; he had been father confessor to 
the late Mrs. Iréne, and was so still to her 
daughter. The Iréne men, saving the 
Doctor’s presence, were strange men in 
their ways, and religion had very little 
hold upon them. The young lady— 
Therese Iréne—was different. She was 
convent-bred—her good mother had at- 
tended to that—and a sweet and pious 
young woman. The priest spread his 
hands abroad, and smiled genially. Evi- 
dently Mademoiselle Iréne was a favorite 
with her confessor. 

The Doctor cut the eulogy short. 

“Come,” he announced, “ I don’t know 
one thing about these people. Beyond the 
fact that I may have kindred in Barba- 
does, it is all terra incognita to me. All 
intercourse between the two branches of 
the family appears to have died out during 











my grandfather’s time. That he had a 
brother who went to Barbadoes is tradi- 
tion among us of the younger generation, 
but that is all. He was called Jean La- 
croix [réne, and he was the younger of the 
two sons my great grandfather—also Jean 


Lacroix Iréne—brought with him from ~ 


France some time about the year 1795. 
My great uncle, I fancy, must be dead 
years ago; but he probably left descend- 
ants. Is it so?” 

The priest nodded. 

“ He is not dead so long as you think, 
that uncle of yours,” quoth he, with a 
smile. “ He was a remarkable man, was 
Jean Lacroix Iréne of Barbadoes. And 
he lived to a great age—ninety-five—and 
retained his faculties up to the last. He 
had been a mawvais sujet in his youth, it is 
said. That, perhaps, you have heard ?” 

Iréne shook his head. “I know noth- 
ing whatever about him,” he repeated, 
“save the facts that he lived and emigrated 
to Barbadoes, It will save time, perhaps, 
and circumlocution if you will give me 
briefly the history of the Barbadoes 
branch as far as you know it. Let usstart 
from the two facts I know and build.” 

Pére Emmanuel bowed. “That, per- 
haps, will be best,” he assented, and settled 
himself in his chair as though the tale 


might consume time in the telling. Iréne | 


likewise disposed himself to listen. 

The information supplied by the priest, 
succinctly, was this: Jean Iréne, having 
exhausted the parental indulgence by his 
irregularities in Charleston, had been, 
early in the century, consigned to his 


uncle, Pierre Iréne, a prosperous sugar 


merchant in Bridgetown. Whether the 
Barbadoes standard of conduct was less 
rigid than that of South Carolina, or 
expatriation had really a beneficial effect, 
it is certain that Pierre Iréne sent home 
no complaints of his nephew, whom he 
received into his house and business, and, 
being a childless man himself, ultimately 
adopted. 

The Irénes prospered, and although 
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the great hurricane of 1831 injured 
them, along with the rest of the island, it 
was not permanently. At his death Pierre 
Iréne’s fortune passed direct to his nephew, 
and the family black sheep might have 
become entitled to the position of bell- 
wether of the flock could wealth outrank 
seniority. 

As frequently happens with a reformed 
roué, Jean married an accomplished and 
eminently pious woman to whom he was 
devoted heart and soul. She brought 
him many children, but only one of them, 
a son, lived to attain maturity. 

In addition to her accomplishments 
and goodness, Mrs. Iréne was a woman of 
marvelous beauty and her influence over 
her husband was such that at her death 
he was like a creature distraught, and 
shut himself up on a plantation he had, 
refusing all consolation, and leading, 
apart from his business, the life of a re- 
cluse. His son, called Eugene, after the 
brother who apparently had forgotten 
him, was by his mother’s wish educated in 
France, where he imbibed certain skepti- 
cal notions, which did not, however, pre- 
vent him from marrying a young maiden 
just out of a convent and withal a most 
resolute Catholic. Indeed it seemed 
characteristic of the Iréne men to like re- 
ligion in their wives, no matter how lax 
might be their own spiritual condition. 

The home of the younger generation 
was in Bridgetown, where for years 
Eugene was his father’s deputy and active 
business agent, and even after his death 
his widow continued to live there, prefer- 
ring it to the comparative isolation of her 
father-in-law’s plantation. 

She was left with two children—a son, 
Jean-Marie, who spent most of his time 
with his grandfather, and was the apple of 
the old man’s eye, and a daughter, Terese. 
Of the two ladies, the priest spoke in 
eulogistic terms; but with the young 
man he confessed himself to have small 
acquaintance. 

‘* Mrs. Eugene Iréne is dead, I infer 


’ 
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from a remark you made at the beginning 
of our interview,” Dr. Iréne observed, 
thinking that this new family history read 
like a mortuary record. 

“She entered inte rest three years 
ago,” the priest replied. “One year be- 
fore her father-inlaw. Over the old 
gentleman likewise has been written hic 
jacet.” 

There was a momentary pause, and 
then Pére Emmanuel took up the theme 
again. Jean Lacroix Iréne had been a 
very rich man it appeared, his property 
all told, amounting to something like three 
hundred thousand pounds. The bulk of 
this was in foreign securities, well looked 
after and very remunerative. The sugar 
business was conducted by partners, and 
the great plantation was under the charge 
of a competent manager. The whole es- 
tate was in the hands of trustees, so to re- 
main until Jean-Marie Iréne, the tes- 
tator’s grandson should attain his twenty- 
fifth year, when two-thirds of the whole 
was to be handed over to him unreser- 
vedly. The other third would pass to 
Terese Iréne, the old man’s grand- 
daughter, who being nearly four years her 
brother’s junior, would by that time have 
attained the age of twenty-one. 

The will was holographic, and beyond 


providing for the safe-keeping of his , 


money until his heirs should attain, in 
his estimation, age sufficient to look after 
it themselves, the old man had concerned 
himself little. The document was ex- 
plicit and forceful as far as it went, but 
the contingency of death was not pro- 
vided for at all. The testator seemed 
quite content to allow ultimate reversion 
to go by natural heirship. The relative 
place in his affections held by his grand- 
children was indicated by the inequality 
of the division. 

The will had been made immediately 
after the death of Mrs. Eugene Iréne; at 
which time it was probable that a previous 
will had been destroyed. There was no 
mention of the daughter-in-law in the 
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present will at all, although the old gentle- 
man had been attached to her, in a way. 

In the event of the death of both of 
his West Indian cousins intestate, Dr. 
Iréne could see his own importance as a 
natural heir, but that looked to him a 
contingency too remote for taking into 
account. He could not determine to his 
satisfaction his own connection with all 
this, or why the priest should have sought 
him out. Surely Pére Emmanuel had not 
journeyed over land and sea to impart to 
an absolute stranger census particulars 
anent a collateral branch of his family ; 
nor could he have come for the equally 
futile purpose of stating that under a 
certain set of circumstances he—Dr. 
Iréne—might inherit a fortune. With 
two healthy young lives between himself 
and the said estate, the Doctor felt this 
last idea to be ridiculous. 

Aloud he said, “ Then the West Indian 
Irénes have dwindled to two—my cousin 
and namesake, Jean-Marie, and his 
sister.” 

The priest repeated the words half-ab- 
sently. “‘ Yes, they have dwindled, as 
you say, to those two—Terese Iréne and 
her brother. Unless, in truth—” he 
paused, with a troubled look on his face. 

“ Unless what ?” 

“ Unless Jean-Marie be dead. That is 
what we fear—we his friends and the 
friends of his sister. He has disappeared, 
you must know, and left no trace. We 
search for him—lI search for him—and his 
sister sorrows. It is for that I am come 
to America—for that I communicate with 
his kindred. The young man is gone. 
We find nothing.” 

Pére Emmanuel drew up his shoulders, 
laid his hands together and then spread 
them apart, as though exhibiting to the 
other utter vacancy. 

Here was interesting matter with a ven- 
geance. Iréne leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“ When did this happen ?” he inquired. 
“Where do you lose track of him? and 
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what can I do to help in the matter? was 
the young man looking us up ?” 

The priest took the questions in turn. 
On the 22d of January of the current 
year, he explained, Jean-Marie Iréne had 
come of age. The girl—Terese—was at 
school in the convent, being still only 
seventeen and not to graduate until a year 
later. Jean-Marie had passed most of his 
life on the plantation, under the imme- 
diate charge of his grandfather, and, in 
spite of his youth, was held to be the one 
person living who possessed the old gen- 
tleman’s entire confidence. 

The year which intervened between 
Jean Lacroix Iréne’s death and his grand- 
son’s majority had been spent by the 
young fellow continuously upon the plan- 
tation. Jean-Marie was of an unsocial 
nature, old for his years, imaginative, 
proud and exclusive. The young men of 
the island, his contemporaries, knew little 
of him; the young maidens nothing. He 
was known to have literary and artistic 
tastes, and to cultivate them; he was 
thought to write poetry, and, perhaps, to 
paint pictures; he was morbidly sensitive, 
and had strange, overstrained notions on 
many points. As might be clearly per- 
ceived, Jean-Marie was peculiar. 

In February he had visited his sister 
and explained to her that he proposed 
visiting the United States and would start 
immediately. His purpose was travel, 
and also he must look after some matters 
intrusted to him by their grandfather. In 
America they had kindred, as she knew. 
Jean proposed to make personal acquaint- 
ance with them. 

The brother and sister were more than 
usually devoted to each other—the bon 
camaraderie between them was perfect. 
For a couple of months Jean had been 
regularly heard from. He had reached 
Charleston—he was pleased with place 
and people, but he found there no Irénes. 
All were dead, or had made homes in other 
places. It was a disappointment to him. 
Then a letter had come stating that he had 
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traced one of the name—another Jean- 
Marie Iréne, a man of distinction, who 
had charge of an institution in a neigh- 
boring State. Later on he would visit 
this place. 

This had been the last letter received. 
Week followed week, but they thought 
nothing of it, concluding that Jean was 
traveling about and, probably, careless 
about posting his letters. But when 
months followed weeks and the silence 
continued, they had been surprised, then 
alarmed. During the summer letters ad- 
dressed to young Iréne had come back to 
them from the dead-letter office at Wash- 
ington, and a communication from the 
proprietor of the hotel at which he had 
stopped in Charleston. The young man’s 
luggage was still there, all save a hand- 
bag, and the hotel man wanted instruc- 
tions as to its disposition. Iréne had re- 
tained his room, paying for it in advance, 
and when he left had informed the clerk 
that he would only be absent a few days. 
He had never turned up, nor claimed his 
luggage, the contents of which was valu- 
able. The hotel man thought the matter 
looked serious and had better be inquired 
into by Iréne’s friends. 

The matter had been inquired into, and 
looked more than ever serious, The bank 
on which Iréne had letters of credit still 
had a good balance to his account, but 
knew nothing of him. The date of the 
last check cashed by them for the young 
fellow was the date of the morning on 
which he had left the hotel. And the 
amount drawn out was inconsiderable. 
Detectives had been employed, and, in- 
deed, were still busy trying to work up 
the case, but so far absolutely without re- 
sult. If young Iréne had been swallowed 
up by the earth, or translated bodily to 
another planet, or etherealized intoa vapor 
and dissipated, he could not have left, of 
his going, less trace behind him. Appa- 
rently he had vanished from the ken and 
cognizance of men as a spark driven upa 
chimney vanishes in the outer atmosphere. 
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In despair of the efficacy of the arm 
secular, Terese Iréne had finally invoked 
aid of the arm spiritual. Pére Emmanuel, 
her mother’s confessor and her own, had 
taken a hand in the search, backed by all 
the influence and authority of Holy 
Church. ; 

And so far, on his own confession, he 
made no better showing at solution of the 
mystery than did the baffled and exaspe- 
rated detectives. Nor had he done one 
solitary thing which they had omitted, 
save and except bring the matter to the 
knowledge of the young man’s American 
cousin. 

Not that Dr. Iréne either did, or could 
help him much. The priest remained at 
the Asylum a couple of days, during 
which time the matter was exhaustively 
canvassed. Both men considered it more 
than probable that when the West Indian 
left Charleston he had had in contempla- 
tion a visit to his namesake. But there, 
perforce, the matter broke off—there had 
been no communication of any sort, and 
no visit. Twist and turn the matter how 
they would they could make nothing of it. 
No stranger named Iréne had registered 
at the Morley hotel, and whether or not 
such an one had gotten off at the Morley 
station any time in the latter part of the 
previous April no man knew, or had 
means of ascertaining. Many men— 
commercial travelers and the like—passed 
through Morley during the year and none 
heeded them. The priest’s description of 
this other Jean-Marie Iréne fitted every 
fifth man in a hundred. 

So Pére Emmanuel went on his way 
unenlightened, but promising to commu- 
nicate, from time to time, with Dr. Irené 
and report such progress in the investiga- 
tion as might be made. 

In Morley the matter made scarcely any 
stir at all, a tiny ripple cf interest circled 
a little way, and then flattened. Nobody 
knew the people, and disappearances are 
common these days. The newspapers are 
full of such matters. True, this case was 
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peculiar in that the young man had no 
occasion to disappear. Men of wealth 
usually make and keep themselves more 
thanapparent. Only two theories appeared 
to fit the case at all, one that the missing 
man was keeping dark for reasons of his 
own, unconnected with money, and the 
other that the missing man had met with 
foul practice somewhere and was dead. 

This last appeared the most likely solu- 
tion of the mystery and the few Morley 
people who spoke of the matter at all de- 
cided con amore that this other Jean-Ma- 
rie Iréne was dead, and so dismissed him 
from their thoughts. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


But while interest in a stranger—even 
a mysteriously disappearing stranger— 
may cool off in a day, interest in a home 
product, albeit a transplanted and not 
over-popular home product, will hold heat 
forever, and at every new impulse boil up 
to bubbling over. 

About this time Mary Scarth received 
a letter from her brother in which he 
spoke at length of Trigg Bartram, his 
business position and probable prospects. 

“Trigg has worked into a big thing 
here,” Scarth wrote. “ He has chipped 
in with Javin Anselm, one of the biggest 
money men of the place. There’s even 
talk of a partnership. How he’s managed 
it, God knows, but I reckon he’s got some- 
thing Anselm wants—knowledge, or pluck, 
or brains. If ’twas anybody but Bartram 
I would think he had money and that 
Anselm was trying to scoop it in ; he’s the 
sort of shark that swallows up big and 
little alike. But Trigg can’t have any 
money, in fact, we had a talk about it just 
before he cut the old concern, and he de- 
clared positively that all the purple and 
fine linen he was likely to own would be 
of his own providing. It’s truth, too, I 
take it, because everybody knows that 
Manningham is mortgaged to the hub, and 
poor old Hutter has to strain his back to 

















breaking to keep from sinking deeper into 
the mire. Trigg’s sharp, though—keen 
as a brier-blade. Men on the street are 
beginning to talk about him. If he can 
keep his head he’ll make big money, they 
say. He’s a queer outcome for dear old 
Hutter’s raising. A cornfield negro could 
get ahead of Hutter on a deal, for all he’d 
come down so heavy on a fellow if he so 
much as looked at a crib. Trigg’s be- 
ginning to go among the money nobs a 
good bit—dines with ’em and ’squires 
their women around. I'd give a trifle 
to know just how he got his start.” 

Bartram’s old neighborhood was not so 
curious as to details. The main fact was 
enough for them, and they discussed it 
copiously, adding, unconsciously, to the 
probability of his becoming a successful 
man, a man of note, and a credit to his 
birthplace every time they repeated 
Scarth’s prediction relative to the Anselm 
partnership. They forgot, or at all events 
they ceased to publicly mention the fact 
that Trigg had been unpopular among 
them, that he had been considered hard, 
and a trifle unsympathetic and selfish. It 
is human nature to admire any sort of up- 
lifting, so that when even an unpopular 
man raises himself above the rank and 
file external consideration and oral char- 
ity become his portion. 

Moreover, the Hutters, in a quiet way, 
were well liked by the community ; they 
always had been. So that when Trigg’s 
prospects began to bourgeon and shoot 
forth leaves, people felt interested and 
complacent all around. They compli- 
mented Trigg to his brother-in-law, and 
spoke in congratulatory terms of his pros- 
pects. It would be a good thing for 
Manningham, they said, for, of course, 
the young fellow would look after his own 
the very first thing, being fairly a son of 
the house. And Hutter smiled back at 
them, and said that “the lad was a good 
lad, and a clever one,” and that if he 
should succeed it would be an exception- 
ally creditable performance, seeing that 
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he had been, perforce, thrown on himself 
for a start. 

But in his heart Hutter was troubled 
and anxious. He knew his brother-in- 
law’s weaknesses and predilections as well 
as he knew his own—perhaps, better.. He 
had raised the boy, and to a certain extent 
watched over and endeavored to influence 
him. He dreaded financial success for 
Trigg because he was fully aware that in 
some resptcts the young fellow’s nature 
was singularly limited. To him, it 
seemed that Trigg loved money for its 
own sake, regarded it as an ultimate, 
rather than as a means for accomplishing 
ends. The bigger souled man feared the 
hardening and annealing which the greed 
of gain works. Love of wealth, for its 
own sake, seemed a sirocco which would 
blast all the tender young growth of a 
nature, all the buds and blossoms of faith, 
unselfishness, and love. 

Another thing troubled him, although, 
as yet, he scarcely admitted the matter to 
himself—that was Trigg’s limitations asa 
lover. It seemed to Hutter that a wo- 
man like Anna was worth a great deal 
more than Trigg was giving her. In his 
day, men had not put money before love 
in the way he was beginning dimly to 
feel that Trigg might be capable of: 
doing. But then, in his day, men had 
been satisfied with so much less in the 
shape of worldly gear—and, for the 
matter of that, so had women. 

Hutter did not formulate any of this, 
nor as yet did it get itself into ponder- 
able or producible thought. He was a 
just man ; he knew that there had been 
well-nigh elemental changes in life and 
character since the days of his youth, and 
he was, moreover, from habit and associ- 
ation, fond of his wife’s brother and dis- 
posed to make all allowance for him. His 
feeling was rather a vague, intangible 
discomfort and dissatisfaction with Trigg 
than any overt acknowledgment that 
there was legitimate cause of complaint. 
And the feeling received an impulse 





when at Christmas, instead of coming to 
see them himself, as he had promised, 
Trigg sent gifts and explanations anent 
the exigencies of business. Anna took 
the disappointment gallantly, and justified 
Trigg out of her abundant love and faith 
in him. But she was hurt and a trifle 
humiliated, as a woman must be when the 
man she loves shows indifference, or lack 
of the delicate consideration for her feel- 
ings which is the aroma of love. 

And her brother saw she was hurt, and 
resented it, aud the more because. he was 
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compelled to keep the resentment to him- ~ 
self, and even to appear uncunscious of 
the pain. Under certain circumstances a 
woman thrusts aside sympathy as though 
it were an insult, which Hutter knew. 
He knew, also, that had he been in Trigg’s 
place, no money yet coined could have 
tempted him to risk bringing tears to the 
eyes of the woman who loved him. 

To Hutter, it seemed that genuine, 
downright, self sacrificing love was fast 
being relegated to the limbo of things ob- 
solete. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HE USE OF WATER AT MEALS. 
Opinions differ as to the effect of the 

free ingestion of water at meal times, but 
the view most generally received is prob- 
ably that it dilutes the gastric juice and 
so retards digestion. Apart from the fact 
that a moderate delay in the process is 
by no means a disadvantage, as Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts has shown in his explana- 
tion of the popularity of tea and coffee, 
it is more than doubtful whether any such 
effect is in reality produced. When in- 
gested during meals, water may do good 
by washing out the digested food and by 
exposing the undigested parts more thor- 
oughly to the action of the digestive fer- 
ments. Pepsin is a catalyptic body, and 
a given quantity will work almost indefi- 
nitely provided the peptones are removed 
as they are formed. The good effects of 
water drunk freely before meals has, 
however, another beneficial result—it 
washes away the mucous which is secreted 
by the mucous membrane during the in- 
tervals of repose and favors peristalsis of 
the whole alimentary tract. The mem- 
brane thus cleansed is in a much better 
condition to receive food and convert it 
into soluble compounds. The accumula- 
tion of mucus is specially well marked in 





the morning, when the gastric walls are 
covered with a thick tenacious layer. 
Food entering the stomach at this time 
will become covered with this tenacious 
coating, which for a time protects it from 
the action of the gastric ferments, and so 
retards digestion. The tubular contracted 
stomach with its puckered mucous lining 
and viscid contents, a normal condition 
in the morning before breakfast, is not 
suitable to receive food. Exercise before 
partaking of a meal stimulates the circu- 
lation of the blood and facilitates the flow 
of blood through the vessels. A glass of 
water washes out the mucus, partially 
distends the stomach, wakes up peristalsis, 
and prepares the alimentary canal for the 
morning meal. Observation has shown 
that non-irritating liquids pass directly 
through the ‘‘ tubular ” stomach, and even 
if food be present they only mix with it 
to a slight extent. According to Dr. Leuf, 
who has made this subject a special study, 
cold water should be given to persons 
who have sufficient vitality to react 
and hot water to the others. In chronic 
gastric catarrh it is extremely beneficial 
to drink warm or hot water before meals, 
and salt is said in most cases to add to the 
good effect produced. 


























“TNATHER! break fast’s 
ready |!” 

“Yes, Mandy; I'll’ be there in a 
minnit: you set down.” 

She did not obey directly, but stood 
in the doorway looking out into the 
sweet June morning. The grass in the 
spring-meadow was rank and tall, almost 
ready for the mowing she thought, and 
the roses were wondrous fair and fragrant 
with the dew yet on them. She noticed 
this, too, but with no romantic tendency 
of thought, but only that the full-blown 
ones ought to be gathered while the dew 
was yet on them so as to be more 
salable, for rose-leaves brought so much 
an ounce at the chemist’s. 

All of Miss Mandy’s life so far had 
been made up of such practical details 
—how everything could be turned into 
money and made to bring the highest 
price possible. 

“Father gets slower an’ slower every 
day he lives!’’ she said to Hetty, the 
little maid-of-all-work. “We may as 
well begin to eat; everything's cold now. 
Come, father, what made you so long ?” 

“Oh! well, Mandy, I was jest a-lookin’ 
around: it’s a dretful purty mornin’ !” 

“ Yes, it’s good growin’ weather now.” 

“Yer mother used to set great store by 
sech mornin’s. I’ve seen her out in the 
yard a-smellin’ the roses one by one hun- 
derds o’ times! ah! well-a-day.” 

The old man sat a long while over his 
breakfast, and his daughter and Hetty, 
tired of waiting for him, went about their 
usual housework ; and out-door the dew 
dried off, and the sunshine grew hot, and 
the cherries ripened on the trees against 
the old south wall, and the plucked rose- 
leaves withered and curled and dried on 
the newspaper spread on the sunny porch; 
and Miss Mandy chided Hetty for being 
Vou. LXI.—26, 


father! 
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so slow with the sweeping, and said to her- 
self, meanwhile her hands were busy with 
various tasks, “that it beat all how fast 
father was breakin’.” 

The neighbors, as country neighbors 
will, took great interest in the concerns of 
the Ridge farm. They all liked the easy- 
going, visionary old man, and respected 
his practical daughter. They called her 
au old maid, of course, and criticised every- 
thing she said and did and wore, and 
wondered if anybody ever would marry 
her. She had once had an offer, as they 
shrewdly suspected. ‘Squire Hapgood 
had called one day and while partaking 
of a lunch of crullersand apples, told her 
how his two young ones were going to the 
bad for the want of a mother to look 
after them, to say nothing of a house dis- 
tracted for the want of an efficient mis- 
tress. 

This sudden and practical wooing did 
not move Miss Mandy’s heart, and a little 
later he rode away, discomforted but not 
disheartened, for a few weeks later Widow 
Doyle was established at the head of his 
household affairs. If Miss Mandy, as 
years went by without other suitors, ever 
regretted the summary dismissal of her 
first one, no one knew; and surely she 
had enough to do to look after the in- 
terests of the farm, and her old father, 
and the succession of boys and maids who 
came as helpers, and tried her thrifty 
soul almost beyond endurance sometimes. 

But now most of the land was let out 
on shares, and things were not as lively 
and prosperous as they had been when all 
was in the hands of the owners; and 
money was slow, and returns small, and, as 
she told her father: “Such half-way 
farming don’t pay. I’d better go ahead 
myself !’’ 

The day grew hot and sultry, and to- 
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ward night a shower came up suddenly. 
Hetty scurried about, bringing in milk- 
pans and pails, and shutting up the young 
turkeys, while her mistress closed exposed 
windows and brought in the door-mat. 

“ There’s a couple of wheelers comin’ 
up the road, Mandy. I wouldn’t wonder 
if they’d want to stop aspell.” 

“ Why yes, father, I should think they 
would unless they want a drenching.” 

The bicyclers halted at the gate, and 
kindly Mr. Terry called out before they 
could say a word : 

“ Yes, you better stop! you’re more’n 
welcome, an’ you can run them ma- 
chines right under the woodshed so they’ |1 
keep dry: dredful onhandy to carry um- 
berrellers on them things, I should sup- 
pose. Come right in! it begins to sprinkle 
already quite sharp.” 

The young men expressed their thanks 
for shelter, and wondered at the sudden 
rain. 

“ T knew it was goin’ to rain fore sun- 
down,” said their host. ‘I aint studied 
the sky for nothin’ these seventy year. 
It’s been a right-down purty day, an’ 
yet there’s been signs that scarse ever 
fail. Rode fur to-day ?” 

“Twenty miles, perhaps. Roads are 
hilly and rough, so one can’t make the 
best of time; but we are inno hurry, and 

just want the air and exercise, and to see 
the country aside from the beaten tracks. 
Lovely view here.” 

“Yes; we think there aint none to 
beat it in these parts. I’ve lived here on 
the Ridge all my life, an’ aint traveled 
much ; but when I have, I’ve always been 
more’n content to come back.” 

The shower proved to be heavy, and 
-did not soon pass, as summer showers are 
expected to do, and by sunset there was 
every prospect of a rainy night. 

The young men were cordially invited 
to remain over-night, which they were 

very glad to do, and did ample justice to 
Miss Mandy’s bountiful supper, and she, 
delighted to see her father so brightened 








up and entertained, was very glad of the 
fate which had sent them there for the 
night. 

Their presence and conversation seemed 
to bring in some of the vigor and inspira- ~ 
tion and charm of the outside world, and 
stirred long slumbering, vague yearnings 
after something beyond the horizon which 
bounded the scope of her life. Ten or 
fifteen years ago she had had romantic , 
dreams of, and longings for something 
more and greater than the unending 
round of farm work and interests, and 
now—well, dreams were over. 

The next morning she stole softly up to 
the store-room after some corn-meal to 
make muffins, and through an open stove- 
pipe aperture came some scraps of con- 
versation from the next room, where the 
travelers were lodged. 

“Yes, it’s such a pity that a woman so 
fine-looking and well-formed as our hostess 
should be so careless and neglectful of 
herself. It’s a positive sin!” 

“ Granted, Joe; and yet you'll find it 
so all through the back country. Either 
it’s the fashion to drop all the little niceties 
of toilet adornment as soon as a girl is 
out of her teens, or else the grind of work 
is so depressing that there is no ambition 
for anything beside it. It’s no wonder 
that boys and girls are so eager to get 
away from these New England farms.” 

“ Yet, as I said before, it isn’t necessary. 
A woman can just as well wear a collar or 
bit of lace at her neck, and comb her hair 
becomingly in one place as another. Now 
Miss Terry here has a noble forehead and 
a pretty shade of hair, and yet every lock 
is drawn straight back and twisted into 
the hardest knot possible, giving her such 
a staring appearance, when a few artistic 
touches would fairly transform her.” N 

“Ah! well, Joe, we are not on a quest 
for beauty up in these hills, and you must 
admit that her bread and cake are beyond 
criticism, and that’s all that concerns us 
just now.” 

Miss Mandy had sat beside the meal- 

















box with her bowl in her lap, so absorbed 
that she fairly forgot that she was eaves- 
dropping and duly bearing the penalty. 
But.as the voices ceased she dipped out 
the flour and stole down the stairs more 
softly than she had come up, with her face 
one scarlet flame and her mind in a tur- 
moil. 

So they had dared to talk her over be- 
hind her back and laugh at her back- 
country ways. She hada good notion not 
to make the muffins after all, but just give 
them cold bread. And yet one of them 
had said that her hair was a pretty color, 
and her forehead was noble, and she was 
well-formed, so there was a mixture of 
praise and blame, and so she went on mix- 
ing the muffins for the unconscious guests, 
who in due time gave to them just and 
hearty appreciation, in the meantime won- 
dering somewhat at the flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes of their hostess, who, unable 
to decide which was which, treated both 
with chill politeness and reserve. 

It was a clear and perfectsummer morn- 
ing, and the young men sat down with the 
old man on the porch to enjoy the beauti- 
ful prospect. 

“T do believe Uncle John would be per- 
fectly suited with this place, Joe. Do you 
ever take boarders, Mr. Terry ?”’ 

“No, we aint never, only farmin’ 
hands.” 

“Would you careto? Ihave an uncle 
who commissioned me to look out a place 
for him. Good air and fine scenery, quiet 
and absolute seclusion were the express 
stipulations, so I think he will be well 
satisfied to come here.” 

“Pm willin’ for my part, but you'll 
have to ask Mandy. She manages things 
for the most part. Say, Mandy, come 
here !” 

She went obediently, having heard the 
most of the conversation through the open 
door, and was rapidly balancing the pros 
and cons of the case in her mind. 

“Here’s a chance to take a boarder, 
daughter.” 
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“ Yes, my uncle, Mr. Houghton, wants 
to get board for six weeks or so. I can 
answer for it that he will give as little 
trouble as possible, and I am sure that 
you will like him on aequaintance.” 

“ Maybe ; but he may not like us; you 
know we are only plain farmer folks.” 

“Oh! he will not expect city airs and 
graces. In fact, that’s what he wants to 
get entirely away from for awhile.’’ 

“T should want seven dollars a week, 
too.” 

“ That’s not unreasonable, I’m sure, for 
you set a delightful table. Then may I 
write to him, opening the matter?” 

“ Yes, if you think it’s best. We aint 
used to doin’ for fashionable folks, but if 
he’s a mind to take us as we be, we’ll man- 
age to git along, I guess.” 

The roads having a little dried off, the 
wheelmen were soon on their way, and the 
old man stood leaning on the gate watch- 
ing them out of sight. 

“Them was dretful pleasant young fel- 
lers, Mandy. I should love to have ’em 
come ag’in some time. An’ so you’ve con- 
cluded to take a city man to board, have 
ye? Don’t ye think seven dollars was a 
leetle too steep to charge? There aint no 
man livin’ can eat that much.” 

“Tt aint all in eatin’; there’s extras, 
an’ waitin’ on him, an’ use of room an’ 
all.” 

“Yes, I s’pose you know what’s right 
better’n Ido. Well, I guess [ll go weed 
in the garden a spell now ’fore it’s too 
hot.” 

And slowly and tremblingly he went 
with his hoe down the garden walk, bend- 
ing his white head down over the roses 
now and then, and doing more musing 
than working after all, while in-doors his 
daughter bustled around and _ hurried 
Hetty as usual, but all the while thinking 
of the new breaks into her narrow, quiet 
life. 

After dinner, when all the housework 
was done and Hetty sent on a search for 
strawberries and the old father was taking 
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a nap, then Miss Mandy went up to her 
room, and bolting the door, took her stand 
defiantly before the glass and communed 
with the image therein portrayed, after 
this fashion : 

“*A noble forehead,’ he said. Well, if 
bein’ high an’ broad an’ middlin’ white 
means noble, you’ve got it, yes. ‘Good 
form,’ hum! yes, middlin’, when your best 
dress is on; you’ve done work enough to 
make you round-shouldered, though, 
mercy knows. ‘ Pretty shade of hair,’” she 
continued, taking it down from its*hard 
twist and shaking it out over her hand. 
“ Well, I don’t know but it is; makes me 
think of chestnuts when they come all 
fresh an’ glossy out of the burrs. Ainta 
gray thread in it yet, for a wonder, though 
the Terrys don’t get gray very young. 
Teeth pretty good, but law! I don’t take 
no care of ’em; I can’t think of it. Guess 
I'll git some powdered charcoal an’ ’tend 
to ’em now while I think of it; an’ I do 
wonder if I could comb my hair any dif- 
ferent if I tried. But there, what a fool 
I am to get so riled up over the speeches 
of them young whipper-snappers. I de- 
clare, I aint got much more sense than 
Elder White’s Sary, an’ she aint got a 
thimbleful in her empty head.” 

But in spite of this scathing self-re- 
proach when Hetty came home with her 
strawberries she stopped short with won- 
der and admiration. 


“Lawk, Miss Mandy! Where you 
goin’ ?” 

“ Nowheres, child. Don’t stand there 
staring.” 


“No’m; but you aint never fixed up 
the like o’ that to stay home, hev ye?” 

“T tell you, I aint going anywhere. Do 
take off your sun-bonnet and bring a 
dish for the berries. You've got a nice 
lot.” 

“Yes’m,” answered Hetty, obeying 
slowly, as if dazed, and looking back over 
her shoulder at her mistress all the while. 
“ I didn’t never know you was so harm- 
some afore, Miss Mandy. You beat the 
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Dominie’s wife all out 0’ sight an’ hear- 
in’.” 

“ Nonsense, Hetty. What’s come over 
you,” said the lady, severely, though she 
could not help feeling gratified at this 
honest praise. 

“?Taint me at all, mum. It’s you, 
somehow.” 

And all through supper-time the old 
father watched his daughter with a look 
half pleaged and half puzzled, and finally, 
pushing back his chair, said : 

“Pears to me, Mandy, you grow to 
favor your mother more every day, but I 
dunno as I ever seen it so plain as I do to- 
day. She was a sweet an’ noble-lookin’ 
woman, your mother was, an’ allers as 
neat as a pin, dear heart.” 

And before many days the neighbors 
began to notice Miss Mandy’s improved 
appearance, and to speculate on the cause ; 
“setting her cap for some one,’ being the 
first idea in their fertile minds, but who 
was an unsettled conundrum. There were 
no new-comers, and the old ones were not 
worth setting out any new allurements for; 
but the answer to the riddle was found 
when the city boarder arrived at the Ridge 
farm. 

“ No wonder,” said the loving neighbors 
—“no wonder she took to wearin’ white 
collars an’ white aprons every day, an’ 
frizzin’ her hair and twistin’ of it different, 
an’ makin’ her week-day dresses as long as 
her Sunday ones, an’—an’ everything! But 
she’s.a dreadful fine lookin’ woman, Mandy 
is, an’ no mistake, an’ a smart one.” 

After a day or two the boarder fully 
agreed with their opinion, much to his own 
surprise when he remembered what his 
nephew had said about her lack of feminine 
pride and adornments ; and with a scath- 
ing mental comment on the young man’s 
lack of perception, he resigned himself to 
all the charms which his vacation afforded, 
not the leastof which were the evening 
hours on the porch where he and Mr. 
Terry always sat after tea, and where 
they were later joined by Miss Mandy. 

















The old man often dropped out of the 
talk and into sleep, and the talk went on 
just the same. Mr. Houghton had been 
quite a traveler, and as he described the 
places which he had seen, his companion 
felt all her old romantic desire to see the 
world revive. And they talked about people 
as well, and of astronomy, and religion, 
and politics—differing sometimes, and yet 
finding a keen relish in it all that never 
flagged. 

Miss Mandy, stimulated and inspired 
by contact with a cultivated mind, racked 
her own for its half-forgotten lore, and 
corrected her slips in grammar, and ab- 
sorbed new knowledge so rapidly through 
the daily and illustrated papers and ma- 
gazines which came to the house that she 
was surprised at herself; and Hetty boast- 
fully informed all listeners that, “ Our 
Miss Mandy has turned out to be a real 
lady through and through, an’ that clever 
an’ perlite you wouldn’t never know her!” 

The weeks of summer went swiftly by, 
and every one found the dear, childish old 
man a little slower, a little more forgetful, 
a little more gentle and loving, while his 
talk was mostly of ‘‘ Mother ”—how she 
used to look, and what she said, and how 
she did this or that, of the flowers she 
loved and the kinds of fruit, and so on, 
until he seemed to have forgotten if it was 
last week she went away, or last year, or 
even if she had gone away at all—only in 
the next room or out in the garden, where 
he might at any moment fiud her. 

And so the veil between this world and 
the other grew thinner and more trans- 
parent, until with a little sighing breath 
it parted and he passed within so suddenly, 
80 gently that no one had time to even bid 
him “Guod-speed” or clasp his loosening 
hand. 

People came from near and far to the 
funeral, for many had loved and honored 
the kindly old man ; and the old well-meant 
phrases of consolation were spoken to the 
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daughter, who heeded not what was said, 
or by whom, for she was thinking her own 
thoughts and upbraiding herself for her 
inattention and blindness, her vanity and 
the new absorbing interests which had 
been permitted to come into her life. And 
it was not till the first grief and bitterness 
had passed that she remembered how her 
father had seemed to love to watch her, 
how he had admired her wavy hair, the 
lace or bright ribbon at her throat, and 
her growing resemblance to “ Mother, who 
was such a sweet-lookin’ woman, dear 
heart!” Miss Mandy could almost hear 
the echo of his tremulous tones yet through 
the silent rooms. 

And, oh! how silent and lonely the 
house grew in the bleak autumn days. 
Mr. Houghton had gone directly after the 
funeral, and only Hetty and a hired’ boy 
composed the family. 

The neighbors speculated busily among 
themselves as to what Miss Mandy would 
do, and many of them very decidedly told 
her what she had better do; but their 
opinions differed so widely that it would 
have been an utter impossibility to follow 
all advice. But finally most of the ad- 
monitions took this form: “ You better 
get married !” 

And finally Mr. Houghton wrote the 
very same thing, only adding another 
clause—‘ and marry me.” Then Miss 
Mandy began seriously to consider the 
question; and at Christmas the suitor 
came up for his answer, and the next 
spring the Ridge farm lost its long-time 
mistress, and the gossips had a mine of 
resource for many and many a day. And 
it was with no little pride that Mr. Hough- 
ton introduced his nephew to his stately, 
graceful bride, watching with a keen 
sense of enjoyment the undisguised amaze- 
ment on the young critic’s face. 

And so this story ends as another one 
begins. 

LILLIAN GREY. 











**DAVID’S LITTLE GAL.” 


HE Widow Barlow pulled down her 
worn black shawl from its accus- 
tomed peg behind the kitchen door, tossed 
it lightly over her thin gray hair, and 
trotted briskly down the orchard path to 
borrow a rising of yeast from Mrs. Deacon 
Foster. 

The Deacon’s house in its new spring 
coat of snowy paint gleamed through the 
branches of the old russet apple tree. 

The kitchen door stood invitingly open, 
and the appetizing smell of pancakes, fried 
as only the Deacon’s wife could fry them, 
floated over the orchard. The widow 
sniffed expectantly and smacked her lips 
in anticipation. The grass-bordered path 
was already worn to the very dust by her 
active feet, for the Deacon’s house was 
“ right handy for neighborin’,” and many 
and ingenious were the errands devised 
when the south wind wafted the aroma of 
extra cooking across the intervening or- 
chard. The Deacon’s wife was a generous 
soul, and while the widow’s various little 
arts were perfectly transparent to her, she 
cheerfully produced the “ drawin’ o’ tea,” 
or “ wee bit o’ fresh-churned butter,” as 
the case might be, frequently adding a 
half-dozen eggs, or a thick slice of plummy 
cake from her well-stored pantry. 

“Law sakes!” she replied, when the 
good Deacon ventured a gentle remon- 
strance, “she’s a poor, lone, lorn creetur, 
Susan is, an’ I ’spect she does have to 
skimp to make both ends meet. She’s 
that lean an’ hungry to look at that I 
can’t be comfortable in my mind unless I 
give her somethin’ nourishin’,” she added, 
unconsciously quoting Shakespeare. It 
must be confessed that the Deacon’s wife 
dearly loved a good gossip, and Widow 
Barlow always heard all the news worth 
knowing. 
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The widow emerged from the orchard 
path, crossed the chip-yard, and glided 
into the kitchen without the ceremony of 
tapping at the door. 

“T want a leetle mite o’ your yeast, 
Mis’ Foster, mine’s a-risin’, but ’taint riz, 
an’ I haint a crumb o’ bread in the house, 
an’ all Moses’s folks a-comin’ to-morrer. 
What I shall do for pertaters, I’m sure I 
don’t know. I haint got one fit to eat, 
but I s’pose I shall manage somehow. 
You do beat all at pancakes, I do de- 
clare,” helping herself from the heaped- 
up bow] on the snowy table. 

The Deacon’s wife rolled her sleeves 
down over her plump elbows and _ pro- 
ceeded to divest herself of one of her 
aprons. Mrs. Deacon Foster was al- 
ways prepared for emergencies, even in 
the matter of aprons, and generally 
wore no less than three in her house- 
hold avocations, thereby giving her short, 
rotund figure a comical resemblance 
to an animated barrel. She now whisked 
off ber coarse gingham check, disclosing 
a lilac priat beneath. The best black silk 
with cord and tassels tied in front, still 
remained covered, and would only appear 
in case of a cali from the minister, or per- 
haps the ’squire’s lady. The Deacon’s 
wife sank heavily into her low rocker and 
folded her plump havds over each other. 

“Well, I must say Pm glad you 
chanced to run in, Susan, for I’m com- 
pletely upsot by the news about Melindy 
Hanscom. I s’pose ‘taint no news to you 
by this time, though.” 

“Land sakes, do tell! No, I haint 
heern a breath,” ejaculated the widow, 
the halfeaten pancake balanced betwixt 
her thumb and forefinger, while her 
mouth pursed up into ar ‘nterrogation 
point. 




















“Well, that beats all,” responded Mrs. 
Foster, picking up a stocking of the Dea- 
con’s from her mending basket and vigor- 
ously stabbing a gaping hole with her 
darning-needle, keeping time with the 
rocker meanwhile. “ ‘To begin at the be- 
ginnin’, you know Steve Bassett has ben 
an’ thrown his father on to the town. 
The old man had a shock about a month 
ago, an’ just afore it Steve an’ his wife 
wheedled him into signin’ over all the 
property to them. We all know what 
Steve Bassett is. He’s capable o’ sellin’ 
the very tombstone over his mother’s 
grave if he could make a penny by it, an’ 
his wife is cut by the same pattern. Poor 
old Peter didn’t sense nothin’ when they 
took him to the poor-house, or else it 
would have clean broken his heart to 
leave the old place. Well, Melindy 
Hanscom, she never got hold on’t till this 
week. You know she’s sorter one by her- 
self, an’ don’t neighbor round much. The 
Deacon he happened in there to see about 
the donation party, an’ he thought he’d 
jist mention it to see how she tvok it, you 
know. Land, he says she r’ared right up, 
an’ those big black eyes o’ her’n snapped 
like coals. She said ’twas a burnin’ shame, 
an’ she’d have old Peter out 0’ the poor- 
house afore a week, an’ nuss him herself. 
What’s more, she’s a-goin’ to do it, an’ she’s 
gittin’ her best room all ready so he can 
be moved over. Did you ever?” 

The widow hastily swallowed the re- 
mainder of her pancake and carefully 
picked the crumbs from her lap before re- 
plying. 

“Tt’s all on David’s account, you may 
depend on’t,” shaking her head solemnly. 
“You know, Melindy never’s ben quite 
herself sence she broke off with him so 
mighty sudden, twenty-five years ago, an’ 
he shipped for Chiny. I never could find 
out what the trouble was, though I’ve 
tried, goodness knows, heaps o’ times. 
But aint it ridickerlous, an old maid like 
her, she must be forty-five if she is a day. 
Somebody orter tell her better.” 
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“ Why don’t you say somethin’ to her, 
Susan? I thought you said you an’ Me- 
lindy used to be thick when you was girls 
together?” inquired Mrs. Foster, cutting 
her yarn with a snap. 

“‘T dunno,” replied the widow, dubiously. 
“T allus done my part, but Melindy was 
close-mouthed even when she was a 
young un. I never could git nothin’ out 
o’ her. I’ve a great mind to let her 
know what folks think, though, for .it’s 
too ridickerlous,” and the widow rose like 
one in a dream and was half-way across 
the chip-yard, when the Deacon’s wife 
called her back for the forgotten yeast 
and a heaping basket of potatoes. 

The next afternoon the widow arrayed 
herself in her second-best bombazine, and 
armed herself with a small wicker- 
basket. 

“T may as well ask Melindy for a 
settin’ o’ her Plymouth Rock’s while I’m 
about it,” she said to herself, as she locked 
the door and carefully tucked the key 
under the mat. 

Miss Melinda Hanscom was warned of 
her visitor’s approach by the creaking of 
the garden-gate. She had barely time to 
cross the passage, turn the key in the 
lock of the best room and slip it into her 
pocket before the widow tiptoed into the 
front hall and confronted her. 

“Good afternoon, Melindy,” she said, 
blandly, “ I thought as how the weather 
was so fine an’ [ hadn’t ben very neigh- 
borly lately, I’d run over an’ set with you 
a spell,” following her hostess into the 
cheerful sitting-room. “You do look 
mighty cozy an’ comfortable here,” ex- 
claimed the widow, spreading her bony 
hands to the blaze of the crackling wood 
fire, and then proceeding to draw out 
numerous squares of patchwork from her 
capacious pocket, and arrange them in a 
pile like great parti-colored flapjacks. 

After the first neighborly greetings, 
Miss Melinda had resumed her chair and 
the handkerchief she was daintily hem- 
ming. For a few seconds the silence was 
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unbroken, save by an occasional plaintive 
“cheep” from the canary, while the 
widow racked her brain for a diplomatic 
introductiou to her errand. 

“ How time does fly,” she sighed, at 
length, her needle poised lightly in mid- 
air. ‘I declare, it don’t seem more than 
yesterday sence you, an’ me, an’ Dave 
Bassett was playin’ house under the big 
cedar in the back pastur lot.” 

No answer seemed required by this ob- 
servation, and none was forthcoming. 

‘Strange nothin’ was ever heerd o’ 
Dave,” pursued the widow, thoughtfully 
regarding the fire between her stitches. 
“‘ [Ike Henderson, you know he shipped to 
Chiny a few years ago, an’ he vowed he 
seed him with a pig-tail as long as your 
arm, an’ he declared he had no less than 
six Chiny wives. He ‘lowed afterward, 
when I’d mentioned it to half the town, 
that there wa’n’t a grain o’ truth in it, 
but he wanted to see how much I'd 
swaller. I dunno nothin’ about it,” with 
a deprecating shake of the head. 

A tiny flame of color burned in Miss 
Melinda’s cheeks, but if there was any 
irregularity in her carefully-set stitches, 
the widow’s sharp eyes failed to detect it. 

“T allus thought it mighty mean o’ 
Dave to clear out and leave you in the 
way he did,” continued the widow, bent 
on accomplishing her purpose. “ Itallus 
spiles a girl’s chances to be jilted in that 
sorter fashion. I b’lieve you hinted to 
me at the time what the trouble was, but I 
declare it’s clean gone out o’ my head.” 

“ Did I?” Miss Melinda’s tone was even 
and her manner quiet as she carefully 
drew down the window-shade betwixt her 
guest and the sun. 

The widow bit her thin lips and men- 
tally changed her tactics. 

“ T’ve heer’n tell dreadful queer things 
about you lately, Melindy,” she began 
afresh, carefully bringing her few remain- 
ing teeth to bear upon a knot in her 
thread. 

Miss Melinda drew herself bolt upright 
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and shot a level glance full into the evas- 
ive eyes of her adversary. 

The widow hitched uneasily in her 
chair even while she triumphed inwardly. 

“Susan Barlow,” said Miss Melinda, 
with forced composure, “ you have evi- 
dently come here for the purpose of finding 
out something, and I advise you to free 
your mind at once.” 

“Land! Melindy, you needn’t be so 
mighty techy about it, but folks do say—” 

Here the widow’s tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of her mouth, as Miss 
Melinda held her gaze with her wide-open 
dark eyes. 

“What do they say?” demanded Miss 
Melinda, uncompromisingly. 

“That you’re goin’ to take old Peter 
Bassett out o’ the poor-house an’ nuss him, 
all for love of a man who give you the 
mitten twenty-five years ago,” piped the 
widow, excitedly, roused to fury by the 
other’s apparent self-command. Miss 


Melinda rolled up her sewing and delibe- 


rately fastened the needle therein. 

“Susan,” she said, quietly, “ your 
mother was agood woman, For hersake 
I have borne much from you. But ex- 
cuse me, I shall have to ask you to close 
your visit now,” bringing forward the 
widow’s shawl and sun-bonnet with her 
customary graciousness. 

“ Why, why, Melindy,” whispered the 
widow, wholly taken aback, “I didn’t 
s’pose you'd take offense at what an old 
friend said,” thrusting the patchwork into 
her pocket and tying her bonnet with 
trembling fingers. The forgotten basket 
rolled from the folds of her shawl. “ Here 
I come over special to ask for a settin’ 0’ 
those harnsome fowls o’ your’n, but I 
8 pose it’s no use to ask you.” 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Melinda, 
coolly, picking up the basket and with- 
drawing to the kitchen, whence she shortly 
returned and politely showed her tor- 
mentor to the door. 

“ Well, I never /” ejaculated the widow, 
as she hurried down the street. “Sucha 




















temper as Melindy has got. No wonder 
poor Dave couldn’tstand it an’ cleared out. 
My! I dob’lieve she’s given me three eggs 
over the dozen,” she chuckled. “ That’s 
what I call clean good luck.” 

Miss Melinda closed the outer door and 
deliberately unlocked and entered the best 
room. It had been hastily converted into 
a chamber for an invalid. A ‘couch had 
been drawn into the alcove and a curtain 
improvised to shield the occupant from 
draughts and the too glaring light of the 
opposite windows. An easy chair and 
footstool occupied the chimney-corner. 
Miss Melinda mechanically shook up the 
plump cushions and sank upon the cricket 
beside the fire. Had the Widow Barlow 
seen her at that moment she might have 
thought her triumph complete, for Miss 
Melinda’s head bowed low as old memo- 
ries surged over her. She saw herself 
again a gay, laughing girl accompanying 
David to his home, to be presented as a 
future daughter-in-law. She saw his 
father, kindly Peter Bassett, as he ad- 
vanced to meet her midway up the garden 
path, betwixt the long row of hollyhocks, 
gently lifted her chin in his horny palm 
and peered keenly from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows into her downcast, blush- 
ing face. 

“ David’s little gal,” he said, softly. 
“She'll do, she'll do. ’Pears like she'll 
take our Molly’s place an’ make the old 
house brighter. Bring her home soon, 
Davie, boy.” 

From that day she had filled the place 
of his long-lost daughter in Peter Bassett’s 
heart, and “ David’s little gal,” as he al- 
ways called her, had found in him a de- 
voted friend. Then came the misunder- 
standing and separation, begun as lovers’ 
quarrels often do, in a mere trifle, so slight 
she could hardly recall it now. David, 
rash and impetuous by nature, had put 
the great sea between him and the scene 
of his trouble. Then came the long, aw- 
ful silence, surely it must be the silence of 
death. She had sought to avoid his 
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father for months afterward. She dreaded 
the reproachful gaze of those sorrowfu 
blue eyes, for had she not driven away 
David, his sole comfort. Stephen, even 
in his early youth, was selfish and avari- 
cious, and the father leaned more and more 
upon his younger son as the years went by. 
But Peter Bassett never dreamed of re- 
proaching Melinda. To him she was as 
one set apart— David's little gal.” He 
buried his own grief in his patient heart, 
and strove in his quiet way to extend a 
helping hand to her until David should 
come to claim his own. That David would 
come back some time, his father never 
doubted. Summer and winter there.were 
various little offices for Melinda that he 
invariably took upon himself. 

Her paths were always carefully sho- 
veled, her kindlings evenly split and 
piled in the shed, her apples deftly picked, 
and packed in their respective barrels, 
Years drifted away and still the old man, 
bowed and feeble, plodded up and down 
the village street, faithful to his self-im- 
posed trust. Melinda would not have 
ventured to offer him the least recompense, 
such was the unspoken sympathy between 
the two, but many a pair of warm knit 
hose found their way into his capacious 
pockets, and many a time she had surrep- 
titiously snatched his shabby coat from 
the fence where he had laid it down and 
deftly patched and darned, mentally con- 
demning Steve’s wife for her neglect 
meanwhile. 

One fair spring morning old Peter’s 
limbs refused to take him to his accus- 
tomed post. “ Poor little gal, she’ll have 
to do without me,” he murmured, then all 
became a blank. Life still lingered, 
locked in the worn body, but speech and 
motion were impossible. Steve's wife 
grumblingly attended him for two weeks, 
then, as there seemed no prospect of any 
change, he was summarily remanded to 
the poor-house. 

The next morning after the widow’s 
visit, Miss Melinda’s old gray mare Dolly 
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bowled the rockaway briskly along the 
village street. Miss Melinda herself held 
the reins, and on the seat beside her were 
piled various pillows, blankets, and com- 
forters. The Widow Barlow was on tip- 
toe behind her bedroom blinds almost as 
soon as old Dolly’s white nose appeared 
over the brow of the hill. 

“T do b’lieve she’s a-goin’ arter him,” 
she exclaimed, in great excitement. “I'll 
jest clip up in the attic an’ see for myself.” 

Sure enough, she breathlessly reached 
the low roof-window barely in time to see 
the old mare turn into Poverty Lane, 
which led by a zigzag course of a couple 
of miles of desolate country to the village 
poor-house. The widow took her knitting- 
work and established herself at the parlor 
window, which commanded a full view of 
the road. In the course of an hour she 
was rewarded for her zeal by a glimpseof 
a feeble, white-haired figure reclining on 
the pillows, while Melinda steadied old 
Dolly to her easiest pace. The old man 
was soon comfortably established in his 
new quarters, but no wandering of the 
eye, no conscious gleam flitting over the 
immovable face gave token that he real- 
ized aught of pleasure or pain. Day after 
day the village doctor’s chaise stood long 
before Melinda’s door, and finally the 
neighborhood was electrified by the news 
that the well-known specialist, Dr. Rus- 
sell, had been summoned from a distant 
city. 

One bright June morning the old man 
opened his eyes and fixed them inquir- 
ingly on the familiar face bending above 
him. The feeble lips opened and closed 
like those of a child-who attempts his first 
words. “ David’s little gal,” he whispered, 
huskily. Slowly, day by day, strength 
came back to the benumbed limbs and in- 
telligence to the dazed brain. While the 
orioles were yet singing over their house- 
keeping in the maples the old man was 
able to creep out into the sunshine with 
Melinda’s aid. He seemed born into a 
new life and received it as naturally as a 


child. One link only connected him with 
the past—he was still waiting, patiently 
waiting for David’s home-coming. An- 
other winter drifted over the quiet house. 
Peter had so far regained his strength as 
to resume many of the little duties he had 
been wont to perform. May again scat- 
tered pink and white blossoms over the 
orchard. “Melinda and old Peter sat in 
the pleasant living-room, just before the 
twilight, with the outer door swung wide 
open, for the day was sultry. A step 
crunched the gravel-walk, ascended the 
steps, entered the hall, turned into the 
narrow passage from left to right—an 
assured foot-fall, as of one at. home and 
certain of the path. Old Peter’s face took, 
on a look of alertness at the first sound, 
although his sense of hearing was ordina- 
rily dul!. As the step advanced, brighter 
and brighter grew the old man’s counte- 
nance. Melinda watched him as if fasci- 
nated, her heart almost ceasing its beating. 
A form stood in the doorway. Old Peter 
rose to his feet. ‘“ David, my boy, my 
boy,” he exclaimed, rapturously, and tot- 
tered into his son’s embrace. 

The old man raised himself at last and 
extended a trembling hand toward Me- 
linda, who had risen with a vague idea of 
flying from the room fearing she knew 


‘not what. 


“She’s ben mighty good to me, your 
little gal; you’ll bring her home soon, 
won’t you, Davie, boy?” 

They looked in each other’s eyes, the 
gray-bearded elderly man and the middle- 
aged woman. In that long gaze all 
jealousies and heart-burnings melted 
away forever. 

“ Lindy !” 

“ Davie !” 

The old childish diminutives leaped to 
their lips unwittingly. Then hands met 
in a firm clasp; they were not demon- 
strative, these two, but there would never 
be any barrier between them more. 


“T do declare, I’ve got so much to tell 
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you that I had to run right over,” breath- 
lessly exclaimed the Deacon’s wife, burst- 
ing into the Widow Barlow’s kitchen one 
warm September evening. “You know 
the Deacon, he’s ben up to the city tosee 
about his railroad shares, an’ he’s jest got 
home. After he got through with his 
business, he thought he’d drop in an’ see 
Dave Bassett. You know they were quite 
chummy when they were boys together. 
Well, Dave showed him all over the new 
house he’s fittin’ up for Melindy, an’ the 
Deacon says he never saw nor heern tell 
of the like. They do say that Dave 
is rich enough to eat off gold dishes if he 
wanted to. Steve an’ his wife are so en- 
vious they’re jest about sick. Dave’s ben 
“real good to ’em too. He’s bought Steve 
a pair o’ steers an’ paid off the mortgage 
on the farm, but he’s given ’em to under- 
stand they’ve got to keep their side of the 
fence. Well, as I was sayin’, the Deacon 
says the carpets an’ the picters an’ the 
lookin’-glasses do beat all nature. There’s 
one room fitted up special for old Peter, 
an’ seems though Dave couldn’t find 
nothin’ good enough. Then there’s a 
little square room where you go in an’ 
set down on the sofy, an’ up you go, room 
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an’ all, clean to the attic, quick enough 
to make your head swim—only there 
aint no attic—it’s all parlor. The 
Deacon says Melindy won’t have to 
lift her hand, for there’s pipes all round 
the house so she can holler to the cook 
anywheres, an’ little knobs on the wall 
that set bells a-ringin’ so the servants 
come flyin’.” Here the Deacon’s wife 
paused from sheer lack of breath. 

The widow folded her dish-towel and 
hung it up with a jerk. 

“Melindy Hanscom knew which side 
her bread was buttered when she took 
the old man out o’ the poor-house. I 
didn’t b’lieve, all the time it was out 0’ 
pure kindness. "Taint human natur’, 
You can’t tell me. She’d got an’ inklin’, 
somehow, that Dave was comin’ home 
from foreign parts with a pile o’ money, 
an’ played her cards accordin’. For my 
part I don’t think she showed a proper 
sperit after the way he treated her. I'd 
have given him one lesson, if I’d ben in 
her place,” shaking her head vindictively 
at an imaginary suitor. “I aint sosure, 
neither, about that air pigtail, an’ them 
six Chiny wives. There might have ben 
some truth in it.”’ 

MARION E. PICKERING. 





EAD BEFORE SIGNING. Sign 

no paper without reading it. In 

these days of education, enlightenment, 
and progress such a caution would hardly 
seem necessary to any person in the full 
possession of his faculties; yet it is aston- 
ishing how many people there are, includ- 
ing good business-men, who attach their 
signatures to papers or documents the con- 
tents of which may have a serious bearing 
upon themselves or their affairs with 
scarcely a glance at their contents. Care- 
lessness in failing to acquaint themselves 
with the contents ofa paper before signing 
it has worked incalculable harm to thou- 





sands of well-intentioned people. It isa 
good thing, therefore, to bear in mind con- 
tinuously the above advice, particularly 
with respect to such papers as express or 
imply anything in the nature of a con- 
tract or a legal obligation. 


THERE are few things more important 
to health than an even temperature. In- 
numerable ailments and illnesses are 
caused by the sudden change of tempera- 
ture from a warm room to a cold stair- 
case, from the ball-room or theatre to the 
street. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“ A FTER all,” says Mrs. Le Marchant, 
presently, rallying a little, her nat- 
urally buoyant temperament coming to 
her rescue; “after all, there is no reason 
why you should see him, Elizabeth. 
. There is no reason why she should see 
him, is there, Mr. Burgoyne? It could 
serve no possible end—could it?—and 
only be exceedingly painful to them both. 
You will explain to him, will not you? 
You will take any message from her? 
You will tell him that she really is not 
up to it, will not you? It is quite true, 
I am sure. You are not, are you, darling? 
She is not, is she ?” 

The mother turns as she speaks eagerly 
from one to the other, addressing each in 
turn, but from neither dues she obtain 
any answer. 

“Or I would speak to him myself, if 
you thought that better,” continues she, 
still interrogating them with her hand- 
some, care-worn eyes. ‘‘I would say any- 
thing you wished said to him, and I 
would be careful to say it as kindly as 
possible. I am sure he would understand ; 
he would see the sense, the justice of it, 
would not he? There is no need for her 
to expose herself to such useless suffering, 
is there, Mr. Burgoyne ?” 

Thus apostrophized, Jim is compelled 
to break the silence, which seems to him- 
self to wall him round like a petrifaction. 
It is to Elizabeth that he offers his hardly- 
won speech. 

“T think I need not tell you,” he says, 
gravely, and with passable steadiness, 
“that I would help you in any way I 
could.” 

She stands a moment or two irresolute, 
her features all quivering as if with pain ; 
and yet, underlying and under-shining 
the pain, something that is not pain. Then 
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she puts out a hand impulsively to each. 
If the one that gives itself to Burgoyne 
had struck him on the mouth, instead of 
offering itself with affectionate confidence 
to his clasp, it could not have hurt him 
more than do those small fingers that lie 
in his, trembling with a passion that is 
not for him. 

“ You are both very good to me,” she 
says, brokenly. “As to you, mammy, 
that is an old story. But I really believe 
that there is nothing disagreeable that 
you, too”—with a slight grateful pres- 
sure of the lifeless hand that so slackly 
keeps possession of hers—‘“ would not do 
for me. But do not think me obstinate 
if I say that I think—I am sure—that it 
would be better—that it would hurt him 
less—if I spoke to him myself.” 

“It is not a question of what will hurt 
him least,” cries Mrs. Le Marchant, with 
an agony of impatience in her tone. “The 
thing to be considered is what will hurt 
you least. Mr. Burgoyne, am I not right ? 
Do tell her that I am! Ought not she 
to think of what will hurt her least ?” 

But Jim is incapable of coming a sec- 
ond time to her rescue. His eyes are 
painfully fastened upon Elizabeth, and 
he is watching the pain fall off, as it were, 
from her face, and the light spread rosily 
over it. Some instinct makes her with- 
draw that hand of hers which she has 
shown so little eagerness to retain, ere she 
says, in a low but perfectly firm voice: 

“ Well, then, I think it will hurt me 
least, too.” 

Five minutes later Jim has left the 
room—ostensibly to make arrangements 
for his friend’s arrival, in reality because 
he cannot count upon his own self-control 
if he remain in it. Jim has decided to sit 
up for his friend. He is perfectly aware 
that neither will the two women go to bed. 
































But he has no desire that their vigil 
should be shared incommon. It is equally 
impossible to him to take part in the 
noisy mirth of the rest of the hotel, which, 
having taken the place of their measure- 
less daylight ennui, now boils over in 
ebullient laughter, in dancing, squeaking, 
and noisily scampering out of the public 
drawing-room into the hall and up the 
stairs. It is not till the clamor has de- 
clined, until, indeed, its total cessation 
tells him that the promiscuous revellers 
have retired to their apartments, that he 
issues from his and takes possession of 
the now empty smoking-room, whence he 
can hear more distinctly than from his 
own bed-room any noise of wheels ap- 
proaching the hotel. The wind has risen 
again, and it needs an ear very finely 
pricked to dissever from its mad singing 
and from the storming of the frantic rain 
any lesser and alien sound. What a ter- 
rific night in which to be out on the rag- 
ing sea! Possibly the weather may have 
already yesterday been so rough at Mar- 
seille as to prevent his setting off. But the 
idea —at the first blush eagerly welcomed 
by him—is dismissed from his mind al- 
most as soon asentertained. If the boat 
has started, Byng will have started too. 
A terrific bang at the casement seems to 
come as a comment upon this conviction. 
He will have started; but will he ever 
arrive? The clock has struck, with a 
repetition that seems strangely frequent 
through the sleeping house: 11, 11.30, 
12, 12.30. 

“T will give him half an hour more,” 
says the watcher to himself, “and then I 
will turn in.” 

Of this allotted half-hour only five 
minutes are yet left to run when, in alull 
in the hurricane, the sound which Jim’s 
hearing has been so long stretched to 
catch—the sound of wheels on the gravel 
—is at length audible. Before the drowsy 
porter, nodding in his little den, can 
reach the hall-door, Jim has opened it— 
opened it just in time to admit a man who, 
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his pace still further accelerated by the 
mighty hands of the pushing blast, is 
bounding up the steps. Ifany doubt as 
to this person’s identity lingered in Jim’s 
mind, his first words would dispel it. 

“She is here? There is no mistake? 
She is here ?” 

“ How late you are!” cries the other, 
apparently regarding the new arrival’s 
utterance more as an ejaculation than as 
a question expecting or needing an an- 
swer. ‘“ Why are you so late? Did the 
engines break down ?” 

“She is here?” repeats Byng, taking 
no notice of the queries addressed to him. 
“You have not deceived me? For mercy’s 
sake say that you have not deceived me!” 

“Why should I deceive you?” rejoins 
Jim, impatiently. ‘“ Yes; certainly she is 
here.” 

They are in the hall by now—the hall 
which, the Grand Hotel being gasless, is 
lit by only one weak paraffine lamp, which 
the gust from the door, necessarily still 
open to admit of the carrying in- of the 
traveler’s bags and rugs, is making even 
more faint and flickering than its wont. 

“You must have had a fine tossing!” 

“I believe you; they all thought we . 
were going to make a dinner for the 
fishes—ha, ha! All but I. I knew better. 
I knew that I could not come to grief 
when she had called me to her.” 

Byng’s hat is rammed down over his 
brows, and his fur coat turned up so high 
round his ears that it is impossible in the 
obscurity to see his face; but there is 
something in the tone of his voice—a loud, 
wild rollicking—that makes the idea cross 
Jim’s mind that he has been drinking. 
What a shock it will give to Elizabeth if, 
in her covert vigil—he has no more doubt 
that she has been watching than that he 
has been doing so himself—she overhears 
that thick, raised voice! Prompted by 
this thought, he says, hastily : 

“Come into the dining-room. I told 
them to put something to eat for you 
there.” 
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Byung complies; and when they have 
reached the empty salle & manger, he 
sends his hat skimming down one of the 
long tables, and, grasping both Jim’s 
hands in his, cries out, in the same loud 
tone of intoxicated triumph : 

“ Oh! my dear old chap, how good it 
is to see your ugly old mug again. If 
you had known—coh! if you had only 
known !—what I went through during 
the twenty-four hours after I sent you 
that telegram, when through every hour, 
through every minute and seeond of 
every hour, I said to myself, ‘It may 
come now—my death-warrant may come 
now / In five minutes it may have come!’ 
But it did not, it did not! I ought to 
have known ”—with an accent of ecstasy 
—‘ that of her pitifulness she would re- 
lent at last. Ifshe had not meant to put 
an end to my long agony, she would not 
have sent for me; not to stop me was to 
send for me.” 

“You are laboring under a mistake,” 
says Jim, coldly, and yet with an inward 
quaking as to the effect that his words 
may produce; “she had not the option of 
stopping you. By some accident I did 
not receive your telegram till four hours 
ago. She could not have stopped you if 
she had wished.” 

The idea, as I have already said, has 
occurred to Burgoyne that his companion 
is under the influence of intoxication; but 
either this is not the case, or the shock of 
the last words has the effect of instantly 
sobering him. 

“I—I do not understand,” he says, in 
a voice out of which all the insane exhil- 
aration has been conjured as if by magic ; 
“T do not follow you. What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“T mean,” replies Jim, in a matter-of- 
fact, level tone meant to have a calming 
effect upon his auditor, “that owing, I 
suppose, to my name being spelt wrongly 
—Bourgouin instead of Burgoyne—your 
telegram was given to some one else, 
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and did not reach me till nine o’clock 
this evening.” 

Byng puts up his hand to his throat, 
and, unfastening the collar of his fur coat 
as if it were strangling him, throws back 
the coat itself. Now that he sees him freed 
from enveloping wrap and concealing hat- 
brim, Jim can realize the full amount of 
change and deterioration that are visible 
in his appearance; can see how blood- 
shot his eyes are; how lined his mouth, 
and how generally ravaged and dimmed 
his good looks. 

‘*T am to understand, then, that—that 
she would have stopped my coming if she 
could,” 

Jim is silent. He cannot answer that 
question with any certainty even to him- 
self. 

“She would have escaped me again if 
she had had the chance! What am I say- 
ing ?”’—with a sudden access of terror in 
his tone—“ she may have escaped me al- 
ready! She may be gone! Tell me the 
truth—do not dare to tell me anything 
but the bare truth. I saw that you hesi- 
tated when I asked you whether she was 
really here. Is she gone?” 

“Gone!” repeats Jim, with an exas- 
perated jerk of the head toward the 
window, against which the rain and wind 
are hurling themselves with three-fold 
rage, as if to recapture the victim just 
escaped them. “ To-night—in this storm? 
How likely! Come, be rational; try to 
keep your head, and let us have a truce 
to this ranting. I give you my word of 
honor that she is here, under this roof; 
asleep, I should hope, if your bellowings 
have not awoke her.”’ 

The latter clause may perhaps come 
under the head of a pardonable fiction ; 
at all events, it has, despite its incivility, 
the desired effect of soothing, to some ex- 
tent, the agitation of him to whom it is 
addressed. 

“ Asleep!’’ he repeats, while an ecstatic 
smile breaks over his handsome, dissipated 


























face. “ Good angels guard her slumbers ! 
But”—with a rather ominous return of 
- excitement—“ are you sure that she 1s 
asleep—that she has gone to bed yet? 
They used to sit up very late in Florence 
sometimes. If she has not gone to bed, 
why should not I see her? why should not 
I fall at her feet now—to-night ?” 

“My dear boy,” rejoins Jim, with 
a praiseworthy attempt to answer this 
modest and sensible proposal with patient 
good-humor, “have you any idea what 
time it is? I should have thought it 
might have occurred even to you that 
1.30 a.m. is scarcely a suitable hour for 
paying a morning call! Do not bea fool! 
Pull yourself together. I swear to you 
that she has every intention of seeing you 
to-morrow. Come”—trying to laugh—- 
“you will not have long to wait! It is to- 
morrow already; and, meantime, sit 
down and eat something ; you must be as 
empty as a drum.” 

But to this prudent if homely counsel 
Byng opposes an obstinate negation, 
adorned with excited asseverations that 
food shall never cross his lips until they 
have pastured upon his lady’s pardoning 
hand. 

He offers refusal to Burgoyne’s sugges- 
tion that he should go to bed ; and as he 
utters it a flash of cunning suspicion comes 
into his eyes, shocking his friend with a 
gleam as of possible and scarcely latent 
madness. 

“What security have I if I go to bed 
that she will not steal away from me in the 
night? It was in the night—almost in the 
night—that she stole away from me be- 
fore.” 

From this logic it is impossible to move 
him; and although with some return to 
his old sweet-natured kindliness of man- 
ner he begs his friend not to think it ne- 
cessary to keep him company, yet the lat- 
ter is far too ill at ease as to his condition, 
both of mind and body, to comply. 

The porter, having drawn the natural 
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inference that as soon as the traveler has 
refreshed his body he will wish to retire 
to rest, has put out the lights in the smok- 
ing-room ; the salle & manger is therefore 
the only room in the hotel where lamps 
still burn, and in it the two men spend the 
dreary remaining hoursof the night, Byng 
walking up and down like a captive beast, 
frequently going to the door, opening it, 
putting his head out into the darkness, 
and listening suspiciously if, perchance, he 
may hear the footfall of Elizabeth fleeing 
away from him even through the hurri- 
cane. As the time goes on, his restlessness 
increases rather than diminishes. Jim has 
vainly tried to distract his thoughts by 
putting questions to him as to his pursuits 
and companions since their last parting— 
by inquiries as to the extent and direction 
of his travels. 

Did he get as far as Palestine? How 
long is it since he left Cairo? etc. But to 
all his interrogations Byng gives brief and 
unsatisfactory answers, putting a final stop 
to them by breaking out, excitedly : 

“ Why do you go on questioning me as 
to where I have been and what I have 
done? I tell you I have been nowhere 
and done nothing ; I believe that my body 
has been here and there, but my soul has 
been nowhere; it has been lying dead! 
Would you expect a man who has been 
lying six mouths in his coffin to give you 
a catalogue of his adventures? My soul 
has been dead, I tell you—dead and pu- 
trescent. What is the use of putting me 
through a catechism about its doing?” 

Before the long-delaying dawn shows 
its pale profile upon the deep obscurity, it 
seems to Jim as if six midwinter nights 
must have pieced themselves end to end. 
But it comes at last, and at last also, by 
dint of strenuous representations to his 
companion as to how unfit he is in his 
present travel-stained and disordered con- 
dition to offer himself to Elizabeth’s eyes, 
he induces him to let himself be led to the 
bed-room prepared over-night for him, and 








to refresh himself with a bath and a change 
of clothes: Even this concession he ob- 
tains only in exchange for an exacted 
promise to seek out Elizabeth at the ear- 
liest possible hour at which she may be 
presumed accessible, and urgently to en- 
treat of her an instant interview with his 
friend. 

Jim feels that he is keeping his word 
handsomely when, not a minute later than 
nine o’clock, he finds himself knocking at 
the door of the Le Marchants’ apartment. 
It is opened to him by Elizabeth herself, 
and he follows her silently through the 
anteroom into a little salon. Arrived 
there he looks mournfully round, with a 
sort of feeling as of taking farewell of the 
familiar objects. 

“ He has come; you know that, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes.” 

What a catch in her breath! He must 
steal a glance at her. She will think it 
unnatural if he does not, and perhaps his 
eye may not be offended by so much ra- 
diance as he feared. In her voice there 
was something not very distant from a sob. 
The result of his glance shows itself in 
what sounds like a reproach. 

“TI do not believe that you went to bed 
at all.” 

“Yes, I did! yes, I did!” hurrying 
away eagerly from the subject of herself 
as from something irrelevant and impor- 
tunate, “ and—he—how is he ? How does 
he look? Had not he a dreadful crossing ? 
Does he want to see me? to see me soon? 
to-day ?” 

There is such a breathless passion in her 
tone, coupled with something so apologetic 
for putting her questions to him, that his 
heart, hitherto half touched, half angered 
by the pathos of her little preparations, 
melts wholly toward her. 

“Of course he wants to see you—wants 
it very, very much,” replies he, and, to his 
credit, replies without any harshness mar- 
ring the cordial kindness of his tone. “As 
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much as”—with a rather melancholy 
smile—“ you wanttosee him. No, do not 
be angry. Why should not you wish to 
see each other ?” 

“Oh! there is every reason,” cries she, 
miserably, “the same reason that there 


always was. But”—with rising agitation 
—“ Where is it to be? Howsoon? When 
does he wish it ?” 

“ He is waiting outside now.” 

She starts, painfully. 

“Now! Oh! poor fellow, we must not 
keep him waiting, and yet ”—stretching 
out her hand in detention—“ tell me before 
he comes in—tell me, is he changed? Is 
he? Is he the same as he was?” 

“T am afraid,” replies Jim, with the 
slowness of one who is trying to convey 
unpleasant tidings in the least unpleasant 
terms, “that you must be prepared to find 
him a good deal altered.” 

“Altered! How?” 

“T do not quite know how to describe 
it” —uneasily—“ but you must not be 
shocked if you find him a good deal 
changed in looks; and he is—he seems in 
a very excited state.” 

She makes a clutch at his hand. 

“Do you mean ”—her voice has sunk 
to a horror-struck whisper—“ that he is 
mad ?” 

“Mad! oh! of course not,” with a 
strained laugh ; “ you must not jump to 
such conclusions. But I do not think he 
is quite himself, that is all. He looks as 
if he had not eaten or slept for a fortnight; 
and if you play such tricks as that with 
yourself, you must expect to get a little off 
your balance. If you do not mind, I 
think it would be as well to have some one 
within call, if he—he—became—unrea- 
sonable.” 

“Do you think,” she asks, with a sort 
of scorn, “that I am afraid of him ?— 
afraid for myself?” 

“No, that I am sure you are not; but 
I cannot shake off the idea that—poor 
fellow!—he may be on the verge of some 





























grave illness, and in that sort of case one 
never knows what may happen. So, if 
you do not mind—” 

“As you please,” she answers, docile, 
even now. “Do as you think best, and 
will you tell him that I am ready to see 
him ?”’ 

The misgivings with which Jim com- 
plies with this request are not much al- 
layed by the manner and voice of him who 
receives it, and who has been raging up 
and down the narrow corridor. 

“She will not see me, I suppose ?” 

“ On the contrary, she will see you now. 
But stay !” catching him by the arm as he 
springs past him. “One moment. For 
God’s sake control yourself! Behave 
like a gentleman. Do not make her a 
scene; she is not up to it.” 

Byng’s answer is to fling resentfully 
away the detaining hand of his Mentor, 
while hesays, with a furious look coniing 
into his bloodshot eyes : 

“What do you mean by keeping me 
here, preaching to me, while she is waiting 
for me ?” 

The rudeness of both words and actions 
is so unlike the real Byng that it is with 
an even more sinking spirit than before 
that Jim follows him with his eyes as he 
passes out of sight into the salon. As soon 
as the door is shut behind him he himself 
takes up the position he had suggested in 
the ante-room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Taere are few things more trying to 
an active-minded person that to sit occu- 
pationless, vaguely waiting. At first, it 
is true, the keenness of Jim’s alarm pre- 
vents his feeling the ennui which would 
be the natural result of his situation. 
Poignantly anxious questionssucceed each 
other in his mind. Has he had any right 
to permit the interview at all? How far 
is Byng accountable for his actions? 
What chance is there that his already 
rocking reason will stand the shock of a 
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meeting which, even in hissanest moments, 
would have so wildly excited him? And 
if not, what may be the consequences ? 
Grisly headings of newspaper paragraphs 
write themselves in the air before him— 
“ Homicidal Mania,” “ Murder and Sui- 
cide.” 

He takes one step toward the salon 
door, then hastily retraces it. Pooh! he 
is growing as mad as Byng. They will 
come out and find him eavesdropping. 

He catches his breath. It is quite a 
quarter of an hour since he began his 
watch. How quiet they are! There is 
a murmur of voices, but there is nothing 
that in the least indicates violence. If he 
were mad, or at all tending that way, 
would he be talking in the low, rational 
key which he obviously must be? It is 
evident that her presence, her eye, her 
touch have soothed and conjured away 
what of excessive or perilous there was in 
his emotion. 

They have been together half an hour 
now. All danger is certainly over. Why 
should he any longer continue his officious 
and needless watch ?—superfluously spy- 
ing upon them ? 

Relieved as to what he had thought his 
worst fear, and yet with an uncommon 
bitterness about his heart, he turns to 
withdraw, and his hand is already on the 
lock of the door which leads into the cor- 
ridor, when suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, there reaches his ear the noise of a 
loud, crashing fall, followed by a piercing 
scream. 

In infinitely less than a second he finds 
himself on his knees beside the prostrate 
body of Byng, who, with blood pouring 
from his forehead, is stretched upon the 
floor of the salon. 

“Are you hurt?” cries Jim, in frantic 
anxiety, looking at her across the prostrate 
figure, and unable to eradicate from his 
mind the revolver idea. “ Did he hit you? 
I did not hear a shot.” 

“Oh! no, no; but he,” fetching her 
breath in terrible gasps, and hanging over 
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the bleeding man with that utter aban- 
donment of all disguise in which a great 
naked grief sweeps away our sophistica- 
tions—“ he is dead.” 

“Qh! no, he is not,” answers Jim, 
hastily, tearing open Byng’s waistcoat and 
laying his hand upon hisheart. “Hehas 
only fainted. Get some water! Have 
you got any salts? No; do not lift his 
head ”—seeing that she is agonizedly try- 
ing to raise his prone head and rest it upon 
her knees—“ he had better be as flat as he 
can, Quick, some water!” 

She does not need to be twicetold. In 
an instant she has sprung to the table, and 
brought thence the china jug out of which 
she is wont to water her flowers, and also 
the big cut-glass bottle of smelling-salts. 
He splashes water out of the one upon 
Byng’s ashy face, and holds the other to 
his pale nostrils, while Elizabeth, once 
more flinging herself upon her knees, 
wipes the blood from his temples with her 
little useless gossamer inch of handker- 
chief. 

“ Howdid it happen?” asks Jim, rapidly. 
“What did he do to himself?” 

The heads of the two ministrants are 
very close to each other as they bend to- 
gether over the swooned youth. Jim can 
see a little smear of Byng’s blood upon 
one of her white cheeks. The sight gives 
him a shudder. Byng seems to have made 
her more his own by that gory baptism 
than by all his frenzied vows and tears. 

“Oh! I do not know,” she answers, 
still fetching both breath and words with 
difficulty. “ He was standing up and he 
seemed quite right; and then, all of a 
sudden, in a minute he went down like a 
log and hit his forehead against the sharp 
corner of the table ””—with a convulsive 
shiver at the recollection. “I ought to 
have saved him! I ought, but I was not 
quick enough. I stood stock-still, and now 
he is dead! You say that he is not; but 
I am sure he is dead !” 

“Qh! no, nonsense ; he is not,” replies 
Jim, brusquely, thinking a certain harsh- 
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ness of manner the best recipe for her. 
“ He is alive, sure enough, and as for the 
cut on his forehead, now that you have 
wiped the blood away, you can see for 
yourself that it is not at all a deep one. 
It is merely a big scratch. I have often 
had a worse out hunting from a bramble 
in jumping through a hedge. O Mrs. Le 
Marchant! here you are! That is all 
right. We have had an accident, you see. 
He has fallen down in a faint and given 
himself a bit of a knock. That is all, do 
not be frightened. It looks worse than it 
is—O M. Cipriani! vous voila! Envoyez 
chercher un médecin tout de suite! Ilya 
un M. Crump”—catching in his destitu- 
tion at the thought of even Sybilla’s ob- 
jectionable friend. 

But hereupon half a dozen voices—for 
by this time even more than that number 
of inmates of the hotel have thronged 
into the little room—raise themselves to 
pronounce another name—the name of 
one who both stands higher in medical 
fame and is more quickly procurable. In 
search of him, Zameth, the porter, is in- 
stantly dispatched, and meanwhile about 
the inanimate body sympathizers stand 
three deep until reluctantly dispersed by 
a hint of a nature so broad as not to be 
misunderstood from Jim, to the effect that 
the patient would have a better chance of 
coming to himself if he were allowed to 
have a breath of air. By the time the 
doctor arrives—there is some small delay 
before he appears—all are got rid of, and 
Mrs. Le Marchant, having gone to give 
directions for having Jim’s room arranged 
for the sick man, both because it is on the 
ground floor and also of a better size than 
that allotted to him, Jim and Elizabeth 
are once again left tete-d-tete. 

Once again they kneel on either side of 
the prone figure. How dreadfully dead 
and how extravagantly long it looks! 
Once again he sees that blood-smear on 
her face. It is just above her one dimple, 
and stands out in ghastly incongruity over 
that little pitfall for love and laughter. 
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How passionately he wishes that he might 
ask her to go and wash it off! If he did 
she would not hear him. She has noears 
left, no eyes, no sense, save for that livid 
face, splashed with the water which has 
not brought him back tolife, and with the 
red drops still slowly trickling from the 
wound on his brow, and which have 
stained here and there the damp tendrils 
of his hair. 

By and by he is taken out of her cus- 
tody. She is robbed even of the wretched 
satisfaction of chafing his poor senseless 
fingers. On the arrival of the doctor he 
is carried off and laid upon the bed that 
has been made ready for him. She follows 
them miserably as they bear him stagger- 
ingly across the hall—a powerfully-built 
young man of over six feet high in the 
perfect inertness of syncope, is no light 
weight—and looks hungrily over the 
threshold of the bed-room ; but when she 
attempts to cross it Jim puts her gently 
back. 

“No, dear, no!” he says. (He is almost 
sure afterward that for that once in his 
life he calls her “ dear.”) “ You had bet- 
ter not. We think he is coming round, 
and if you are the first person he sees 
when he comes to himself, it might be bad 
for him—might hurt him. You would 
not hurt him, would you ?” 

“No, I would not hurt him,” she an- 
swers, slowly. And so turns in her utter 
tractableness, and goes away meekly with- 
out a word. 

It is evening again and Jim once again 
opens the door of the Le Marchants’ 
apartment. It is the first time during the 
whole day, except to snatch a couple of 
mouthfuls of food, that he has left Byng’s 
side, and it is only due to the fact that 
Mrs. Le Marchant is supplying his place, 
and has sent him on a message to her 
daughter that he has quitted his post. He 
knows that she has meant to do hima 
kindness in dispatching him upon this 
errand ; but he is not sure that it is one. 








Elizabeth is not in the salon, but the 
screen that masks the door separating that 
room from the little alcove beyond is 
folded back. He pushes it aside, and sees 
her standing with her back toward him, 
the flimsy muslin window-curtains drawn 
back as she looks out on the night. The 
alcove is on ordinary occasions scarcely 
ever occupied, and there is something un- 
easy and uncomfortable that matches the 
wretchedness of her other circumstances 
in finding her standing there alone and 
idle. 

The elements have long finished their 
raging and fallen to boisterous play. It 
has been a fine day, and though the sun 
has long laid down his sceptre, he has 
passed it on with scarcely diminished, 
though altered, radiance to his white imi- 
tator. It is broad moonlight—startlingly 
broad. Before he reaches her side she has 
heard him, and turned to meet him, with 
a mixed hunger and pitiful hope in her 
wan face. She thinks that he has come 
to fetch her. He must kill that poor hope, 
and the quicklier the more mercifully. 

“Mrs. Le Marchant sent me. I came 
to tell you that he has recovered conscious- 
ness. You see, you were wrong, he is not 
dead, after all. He is conscious, that is to 
say, he is not insensible, but I am afraid 
he is not quite himself yet, and you must 
not be frightened if he begins to shout out 
and talk nonsense by and by ; the doctor 
says it is what we must expect.” 

“And may I—mayn’t I—will not you 
let me?” 

“Go to him ?—impossible! quite out of 
the question. The great object is to keep 
him perfectly quiet, and if once he caught 
sight of you—” 

“But if he is not himself,” interrupts 
she, with a pathetic pertinacity, “he 
would not know me. I could not do him 
any harm if he did not know me, and I 
might do something—oh! ever such a 
little thing for him! If you knew what 
it was to stand here and do nothing—do 
nothing, indeed! Have not I done enough 
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already ? Oh! would any one have be- 
lieved that it would be I that should kill 
him!” 

She turns back to the window again 
and dashes her forehead with violence 
against the frame. 

“F can’t have you talking such non- 
sense,” says Jim, in an exceedingly kind 
and not very steady voice, for his own 
feelings are horribly harrowed. “He is 
not going to die, he is not thinking of dy- 
ing. Nobody has killed him—least of all 
you. Dr. Stephens feels sure that he must 
have had asunstroke. You know that he 
has been in the East. He was on his way 
home—had got as far as Paris, it seems— 
when he accidentally heard that you were 
here. Since then, no doubt, he has neither 
eaten nor slept, so you see how little you 
are to blame. You know that I told you 
how odd he was before you even saw him. 
Do not you remember ”—trying to recall 
every circumstance that may tend to reas- 
sure her—“I warned you that you would 
have to be careful what you said to him ?” 

“Oh! that is why I cannot forgive my- 
self!” says she, with what sounds almost 
like a cry of physical pain. “ You did 
warn me; I had no excuse. In his state 
I ought never—it was murdering him to 
tell him—” 

She breaks off. To tell him what? 
Jim bites his lips hard to hinder himself 
from putting this question, as he again, 
in mercy to her, looks away from her out 
into the night. 

“ But I was so deceived,” she continues, 
with that wail still in her voice; “ he was 
not violent. After what you had told me, 
I expected him to be violent, but he was 
not, he was quite gentle and quiet, and he 
did beg so hard, and I was so glad to see 
him again that I felt I was giving in— 
that I should give way altogether if I did 
not tell him—tell him at once, without 
giving myself time to think, and so I did ” 
—growing very breathless and incoherent 
—‘and in a second, and then all ina 
minute, without any warning, just as if I 
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had shot him through the head, he went 
down with acrash. I did not seeit, for I 
was not looking at him. I could not bear to 
look at him while I told him. I had both 
hands over my face, and then—and then 
—lI heard him fall !” 

What can Jim say to her? Fear lest 
any dastardly unchivalrous curiosity may 
seem to pierce through whatever sympa- 
thetic question he might put to her keeps 
him dumb. 

“And now,” she goes on, lifting her 
face, “‘ he will go out of the world think- 
ing me much worse than I really am, for 
I had not time to tell him all. He heard 
only the bare fact, he did not hear what 
excuse I had—that I was not really so 
wicked as—as—he will die thinking me.” 

The sob with which she ends alarms him 
by its kinship to a convulsion. 

“T do not know what to say to you,” he 
says, desperately, making a snatch at her 
two hands as if by the violence of his grip 
he could convey to her some little portion 
of the deep compassion that is swelling up 
in his heart for her ; “ I am so much in the 
dark. No, no, no!” with a return of that 
terror lest this ejaculation should seem the 
outcome of any inquisitiveness ; “I do not 
want you to tell me anything! What is 
more, I will not listen to you if you at- 
tempt it; but what there is not the least 
manner of doubt about is that his fainting 
had no sort of reference to what you said 
to him; he would have fainted whatever 
you had said to him, or if you had said 
nothing at all. He was as mad as a hatter 
when he went in to you. It is all part of 
the same thing—over-fatigue, sunstroke. 
But he is not going to ‘die, he is not think- 
ing of it; I promise you, I give you my 
word of honor that he shall not!” 

But she is too strangled with sobs to 
make any rejoinder. 

“ He shall have the best of nursing,” 
goeson Jim. ‘I have telegraphed for a 
nurse to Nice. How astonishing it is that 
in a place of this size you cannot get a 
decent sick nurse! I hoped we might 












































have caught the one who nursed General 
Smith before—” 

He stops abruptly, with a too tardy 
recollection that the allusion is not ahappy 
one since the General died two days ago. 
Unfortunately she also remembers, as is 
evidenced by the strong shudder that 
passes over her. 

“Tf he dies will he be buried in that 
deep, narrow, red grave that they showed 
us in the Protestant cemetery and which 
they said that they always kept open for 
English visitors? If he dies! If he dies! 
Oh! if I could but have told him! if he 
would have waited for me to tell him how 
it really was !” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tove “February Fill-dyke” was 
never and nowhere truer to her name than 
this year, yet the inhabitants of the Grand 
Hotel do not again, for a matter of three 
weeks, relieve their ennui or let off their 
energies in far from dumb crambo or loud 
charade. M. Cipriani has scarcely had to 
do more than mention his request that 
they would lay aside their more noisy pas- 
times, for they are, most of them, rather 
good-natured persons than otherwise, since, 
indeed, it is quite as uncommon to be very 
ill-natured as to be very selfless, or very 
foolish, or very wise. 

The only person in the hotel who makes 
much noise is poor Byng himself, and for 
awhile he fills it with clamor enough to 
furnish two or three of those bump sup- 
pers of which, not so long ago, he was a 
conspicuous ornament. 

There had never, even when he was in 
his wits, been much disguise as to the state 
of his feelings ; now that he is out of them, 
the whole house rings with his frantic 
callings upon the name of Elizabeth, ut- 
tered in every key of rage, expostulation, 
tenderness, and appeal. These cries reach 
Elizabeth herself as she sits cowering in 
that one of the little suite of rooms which 
is nearest the door of entrance—sits there 
cowering, and yet with the door, through 
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which those dreadful sounds penetrate to 
her, ajar, in order the better to hear them 
—cowering, and for several days alone. 

Owing to various accidents, similar in 
their results, though differing in character, 
almost a week elapses from the first break- 
ing out of Byng’s malady before the 
arrival of either the hospital nurse or of 
Mrs. Byng. When the latter event occurs, 
Mrs. Le Marchant retires from her post at 
the sick man’s bedside with the same un- 
ostentatious matter-of-factness with which 
she had assumed it, and Elizabeth is no 
longer alone. But to set against this ad- 
vantage is the counterbalancing evil that, 
after the arrival of Byng’s mother, she 
can no longer steal out, as she had before 
done a hundred times a day, to his door, 
to glean fragments of tidings from any 
outcomer thence. She is never able to 
repeat those little surreptitious excursions 
after that occasion when Mrs. Byng, com- 
ing suddenly out upon her, passes her with 
such speaking, if silent, hostility and scorn 
in her tired and grief-stricken eyes that 
the luckless spy slinks back sobbing to her 
own tender mother; and there Jim, flying 
out awhile after to carry them a crumb of 
reassurance, finds them, to his indigna- 
tion, mingling their bitter tears. 

Whatever else his faults may be, Mr. 
Burgoyne is a man of his word; he cer- 
tainly keeps his promise to Elizabeth that 
Byng shall be well nursed. He keeps his 
other promise, too—though that is more 
by good luck than good management— 
that Byng shall not die. Whether to 
hinder his friend from being made a liar, 
or because he himself is loth to leave a 
world which he has found so pretty, cruel, 
and amusing, Byng does not die—Byng 
lives. 

By her 25th day February has dried her 
tears, and Jim persuades Byng’s mother to 
go out for her first delicious drive in that 
fresh and satin-soft air of the Algerian 
February. He takes her along that lovely 
route which runs high along the hillside 
among the villas above the town, so high 








as to be on a level with the roofs of the 
lofty-standing Continental and Orient 
Hotels. 

Mrs. Byng’s eyes, sunk and diminished 
by watching and weariness, have been 
lying restfully on the delightful spring 
spectacle—on the great yellow sorrels by 
the wayside; she now turns them tear- 
brimmed to her companion. 

“T could jump out of my skin!” she 
says, shakily. “ What asun! what asea! 
And to think that, after all, we have 
pulled him through. 

Jim’s only answer is a sympathetic 
pressure of the extremely well-fitting glove 
nearest him. If Willy had died instead 
of lived, her gloves would have fitted all 
the same. 

“ But we are not out of the wood yet,” 
continues she, with a shake of the head, 
“He is cured, or nearly cured of one dis- 
ease, but what about the other ?” 

“ What other?” inquires he, obstinately 
stupid. 

“T do not see why, if he goes on swim- 
mingly as he is now doing,” says Mrs. 
Byng, in a restless voice—“ why we should 
not get him off in a week, even if he were 
carried on board the boat.” 

“ A week? Is that not rather sanguine ?” 

“T do not think so, the sooner the 
better; and during that week I should 
think she could hardly make any attempt 
to see him.” 

“Has she shown any signs of making 
one hitherto?” 

“Well, no. In fact, between you 
and me, considering that it is they who 
brought him into this plight, I think they 
might have shown a little more solicitude 
about him. In the last ten days I do not 
believe that they have been once to the 
door to inquire.” 

“You do not seem to be aware,” says 
Jim, in a voice which, though quiet, is not 

pacific, “that until you came Mrs. Le 
Marchant nursed him like a mother; not 
like a mother, indeed, for mothers grow 
flurried, and she never did.” 
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“You mean that she nursed him better 
than I do,” in a jealous tone. ‘“ Well, 
how shabby of me to mind, if she did! I 
do not mind. God bless her for it! I 
always thought that she looked a nice 
woman.” 

“She is nice—as nice ”—descending 
into a slang unworthy of his ripe years— 
“as they make ’em.”’ 

“And the girl—I suppose one can hardly 
eall her a girl—dooks nice, too. I sup- 
pose that she must have been quite, quite 
young when—when those dreadful things 
happened that Willy talked about in his 
delirium ?” 

“Is it possible ”—indignantly—* that 
you take the ravings of a fever-patient au 
pied de la lettre ?” 

“No, I do not; but there was a sub- 
stratum of truth in them; that was only 
too evident. Since he came to himself he 
has never mentioned her to me; has he to 
you ?” 

“ No. » 

“TT quite tremble whenever he opens his 
lips lest he should be going to begin the 
subject, and one could not contradict him 
yet awhile; he is so quixotic, it is quite 
likely that he may have some distorted 
idea that her being—how shall I say ?— 
flétrie—is an additional reason for stand- 
ing by her, rehabilitating her, marrying 
her. He is so chivalrous.” 

“ Has it never occurred to you that she 
may be chivalrous, too ?” 

Certain it is that for the rest of the 
drive she is as silent as Jim could wish her. 
It is a sharp surprise to him two days later 
to be mysteriously called outside the sick 
man’s door by her in order to be informed 
that she has invited Miss Le Marchant to 
accompany her on a drive. 

“T went to call upon them, and I asked 
the girl to drive with me to the Mole and 
get a good blowing about.” 

“How kind of you!” cries Jim, a 
flash of real pleasure in his serious look ; 
“how like you—like your real self, that 
is a? 

















“Oh! it was nothing so very wonderful 
—nothing to thank me for.” 

She seems confused and a little guilty, 
and escapes with some precipitation from 
his gratitude. 

Burgoyne is not at the hall-door to help 
the ladies into the carriage when they set 
off. Perhaps this may be because he is in 
attendance upon the invalid. 

Poor Miss Le Marchant needs his en- 
couragement, for, indeed, it is in a very 
frightened spirit that she sets forth on her 
pleasuring. But before the horse-bells 
have jingled far her spirits are rising. She 
does not consciously admit for a second 
the hope that in the present overture on 
the part of her companion lies any signifi- 
cance. But yet a tiny trembling bliss now 
and then taps at her heart’s door, and she 
pushes it away but feebly. 

Before they have reached the Amirauté, 
where they are to get out, she has thanked 
Mrs. Byng with such pretty and unsus- 
pecting gratitude for bringing her, and 
has made her laugh so irrepressibly by her 
gay and naive comments upon the motley 
passers-by that the latter is filled with a 
compunctious regret that a person with 
such lovely manners and such a sense of 
a joke should have made so disastrous a 
fiasco of her life as renders necessary the 
extremely distasteful errand on which she 
herself is at present bound. Atthe Ami- 
rauté, as I say, they get out; and, turning 
under a groined roof that looks as if it 
were the crypt of a church, find them- 
selves presently upon the long stone break- 
water that runs out into the bay. 

The wind is high, and the sunshine ar- 
dent and splendid. On their right as 
they walk, with the wind officiously help- 
ing them from behind, is a world of dan- 
cing sapphire, each blue billow white- 
tipped. They walk on to the end, till 
they can go no further over the break- 
water. Elizabeth insists upon theelder wo- 
man taking her slight arm—insists upon 
carrying her wraps, and generally waiting 
upon and ministering to her. From the 
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bottom of her heart Mrs. Byng wishes she 
would not, since every instance of her soft 
helpfulness, so innocent and spontaneous, 
makes more difficult the answer to that 
question which she has been asking herself 
ever since they set foot upon the Mole: 

“ How shall I begin ?” 

It is unanswered still, when, retracing 
their steps a little, they sit down un- 
der the lee of one of the half-wrecked 
blocks to enjoy the view. Beneath and 
around them is the banging and thunder- 
ing of the sea. Elizabeth’s eyes are rest- 
ing on the heavenly sapphire plain. 

“How blue!” she says, under her breath; 
“one cannot believe that it is not really 
blue ; one feels that if one took up a little 
in a spoon it would be just as blue asit is 
now.” 

“T dare say it will not feelso blue when 
we are on it,” replies Mrs. Byng, lugging 


‘in somewhat awkwardly, as she feels, the 


subject which she finds it so hard to intro- 
duce, “as I suppose we shall be within a 
week now. Mr. Burgoyne thinks that I 
am sanguine; but I am all for moving 
him as soon as possible; it cannot be too 
soon.” 

She tries to throw as much significance 
as they are capable of holding into the 
latter words, and feels that she has suc- 
ceeded. _ 

“Of course he may refuse to go,” con- 
tinues she, with a rather strained laugh. 
“Do you remember Victor Hugo’s defini- 
tion of Heaven as a place where children 
are always little and parents are always 
young? [ am continually quoting it. But 
unfortunately one’s children will not stay 
little; they grow big, and get wills of their 
own, and it is quite possible he may refuse 
to go.” 

“ Yes?” almost inaudibly. 

“ But ”—reddening slightly at the pat- 


. ently-intended application of her next 


sentence—“ any one that was fond of him 
—any one that liked him really and—and 
disinterestedly, I mean, must see that the 
only happy course for him would be to go, 
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that it would be his salvation to get away ; 
they—they would not try to hinder 
him.” 

“T should think that no one would do 
that.” 

There is not a touch of asperity in the 
dove-soft voice; but there is a shade of 
dignity. 

“When he was ill—while he was deli- 
rious” (“ How dreadfully unpleasant it 
is!” in an anguished internal aside)—* I 
could not help hearing—gathering—draw- 
ing inferences. Of course it was all in- 
coherent,” snatching at the first expression 
that occurs to her as likely to a little 
modify her work—“nothing that one 
could make sense of. Only your name re- 
curred so incessantly ; it was nothing but 
‘ Elizabeth, Elizabeth,’ I am sure”—with 
a remorseful if clumsy attempt to be kind, 
and a most uneasy smile—“ that I do not 
wonder at it! I cannot express how dis- 
tasteful a task this is to me ”—in a tone 
that certainly gives no reason to doubt 
the truth of her statement; “but after 
all I am his mother; he is all I have in 
the world, and I am sure that you are the 
very last person who would wish to do 
him an injury.” 

“No; Ido not think that I would do 
him an injury.” 

“Tt seems an impossible thing to say to 
you—a thing too bad to apologize for— 
but yet I must say it”—in a tone of ex- 
cessive distress, yet firmness. “ Under the 
circumstances it would—would throw a 
blight over his whole life.” 

“Yes, I know that it would; I have 
always known it; that is why we left 
Florence.” 

“And very good it was of you, too! 
Not that I am quite certain of the judi- 
ciousness of the way in which you did it ; 


but, however, I am sure you meant it for 


the best.’’ 
' © Yes, I meant it for the best.” 

“ What a monster you must think me!” 
breaks out the elder woman, presently. 
‘* How treacherous! luring you out here 
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under the pretense of friendliness, to say 
such horrible things to you !” 

Elizabeth’s narrow hands are clasped 
upon her knee, and her small, heart- 
broken white face is looking out straight 
before her. 

“No, I do not think you a monster,” 
she answers; “you are a kind-hearted 
woman, and I must have been very, very 
unpleasant to you. I am quite sorry ”— 
with a sort of smile—* for you having to 
do it, but you are his mother. If I had 
been his mother I should have done the 
same; at least, I suppose so.” 

“Tam sure if things had been different 
there is no one that I should have—I do 
not know when I ever saw any one whom 
I took such a fancy to. If it had not been 
for the disparity—I mean, if he had been 
less young and unfit to take upon himself 
the serious responsibilities of life.” 

How deplorably lame even to Mrs. 
Byng’s ears sound her tardy efforts to 
place the grounds of her objection on a 
less cruel basis than that which she has 
already made so nakedly plain to be the 
real one! Even the sweet-mannered 
Elizabeth does not think it necessary to 
express gratitude for such insulting civili- 
ties. 

“T do not quite understand what you 
wish me to do,” she says, with quiet polite- 
ness; “if you will explain to me—” 

“Oh! I do not want to dictate to you; 
please do not imagine I could think of 
being so impertinent; but, of course, he 
will be asking for you. Since he came to 
himself he has not mentioned you as yet, 
but, of course, he will. I am expecting 
it every moment; probably he has not felt 
up to embarking on the subject. He will 
ask for you—will want to see you.” 

“And you wish me not to see him?” 

Her delicate, suffering mouth quivers ; 
but she is perfectly composed. 

“Oh! but, of course, you must see him! 
you quite, quite misunderstand me! Much 
chance there would be ”—with a wretched 
stunted laugh—“of getting him away 














without a sight of you! How little you 
know him.” 

Elizabeth does not dispute the fact of 
her want of acquaintance with Byng’s 
character, nor does she help his flounder- 
ing parent by any suggestion. 

“Tt is dreadful that I should have to 
say these things to you,” says Mrs. 
Byng, in a voice of the strongest revolt 
and ire against her destiny—‘ insult you 
in this unprovoked way; but, in point of 
fact, you are the only person in the world 
who can convince him that—that—it is 
impossible—that it cannot be. Of course 
he will be very urgent and pressing, and 
I know how persuasive he is. Do not 
you suppose that I, his own mother, 
know how hard it is to refuse him any- 
thing? and of course, in his present weak 
state, it must be very carefully done. He 
could not stand any violent contradiction. 
You would have to be very gentle; dear 
me!”—with a fresh access of angry re- 
morse—“as if you ever could be any- 
thing else.” 

This compliment also its pale object re- 
ceives in silence. 

“ You know one has always heard that 
there are two kinds of ‘No,’” goes on 
Mrs. Byng, with another dwarfish laugh, 
which has a touch of the hysteric in it— 
“a woman's ‘ No,’ as it is called, that 
means ‘ Yes’ and a‘ No’ which any one 
—which even he—must understand to be 
final. If you could—I dare say I am 
asking you an impossibility—but if you 
could make him understand that this time 
it is final!” 

There is a silence between them. An 
unrulier billow than usual, yet more mas- 
terless in its Titan play, is hurling itself 
with a colossal thud and bang against the 
causeway; and Elizabeth waits till its 
clamor is subsided before she speaks. 
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“Yes,” she answers, slowly, “I under- 
stand ; thank you for telling me what 
you wish. I think I may promise that I 
shall be able to—that I shall make him 
understand that it is final.” 

A moment or two later they are on 
their way back to the Amirauté. The 
ocean is at its glorious pastimes all around 
them; the hill-climbing, shining town 
smiles upon them from its slope; but 
upon both has fallen a blindness. The 
feelings of Mrs. Byng are perhaps the 
least enviable of the two. 

They are nearly back at the beginning 
of the breakwater, when she stops short. 
Probably when cool reflection comes, 
when she is removed from the charm and 
pathos of Elizabeth’s meek white presence, 
lovely and unreproachful, she will not re- 
pent her work; but at the present mo- 
ment of impulse and remorse she feels as 
if the expunging of the last half-hour 
would be cheaply purchased by the sac- 
rifice of six months of her remaining life. 

‘‘T suppose it is not the least use my 
asking you to try and forgive me—to 
make allowances for me?” she says, with 
unsteady-toned humility; “oh! how you 
must hate me! If the case were reversed, 
how I should hate you! How you will 
hate me all your life !” 

The tears are rolling down her cheeks, 
and in an instant Elizabeth’s hand has 
gone out to her. As it does so, the 
grotesque regret flashes across the elder 
woman’s mind that any future daughter- 
in-law of hers will be most unlikely to be 
the possessor of such a hand. 

“Why should I hate you? you can- 
not ”—with a heart-wrung smile—“ pos- 
sibly think me more undesirable than I 
do myself; and even if it were not so, I 
do not think it is in me to hate any one 
very much.” 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“CI ABRINA, I think I ought to tell you 

something that has been weighing 
on my mind for some time. If you will 
go into the garden I will follow you pres- 
ently.” And thespeaker, Miss Elizabeth 
Power, slipped out of the room with un- 
usual, and, as her sister thought, most in- 
decorous haste. 

Miss Sabrina and Miss Elizabeth Power 
were old maiden ladies. I use the word 
“old” to express an air of gentle anti- 
quity which clung to them, telling not of 
old age, but of old ideas, old customs, and 
old courtesies. 

Though Miss Sabrina was only fifty- 
three, and Miss Elizabeth but forty, both 
sisters seemed to belong to some past gene- 
ration. They had no place among the 
hurrying men and women of the present 
day. Sunnybank Cottage and the garden 
which surrounded it possessed an atmos- 
phere of tranquillity that can only exist 
where peace and simplicity have their 
dwelling. It was truly “an old garden ” 
into which Miss Sabrina walked that even- 
ing with slow and dignified steps that ex- 
pressed tacit disapproval of her sister’s 
more hurried gait. 

A hedge of honeysuckle flanked one 
side of the garden and the other side was 
protected from the curious eyes of passers- 
by by a high ivy-clad wall. Miss Sabrina 
could remember the time when the trees 
that now stood higher than the house 
itself had been young saplings; but that 
was long ago. Dark-eyed pansies, old- 
fashioned stocks, pinks, and poppies— 
these and other flowers filled the irregular 
beds, and daisies sprinkled the oblong plot 
of grass that lay in front of the porch. 

The garden was situated on the side of 
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ahill. Below it lay the village. Gray 
and peaceful it looked, nestling at the feet 
of the great hills that sloped down to it 
on every side, shutting it in from the 
world. Purple and gray they rose, one 
slope above another, till they were lost 
among the clouds. Only to the west they 
broke slightly, leaving an open space 
through which glimmered the waters of 
the distant lake—Graymere. And the 
evening sun shone with a splendor of 
crimson and gold, filling the gap with its 
amber glory. 

It was on a June evening that Miss Sa- 
brina stood by the laburnum tree await- 
ing the coming of her sister. She hada 
peaceful face, straight-featured, and pale 
as ivory. Her gray hair was parted 
smoothly over a calm brow, and she wore 
a lace cap with mauve ribbons. As she 
stood with her hands folded in front of her, 
an atmosphere of restfulness seemed to 
emanate from her whole personality—not 
the repose of one who has never struggled, 
but such peace as only comes after many 
a hard battle fought and won. 

Ever since her parents’ death and the 
marriage of her second sister, Miss Sa- 
brina had lived with her sister Elizabeth, 
and never until that evening had there 
been the shadow of a concealment between 
the sisters! Miss Elizabeth’s simple 
thoughts and wishes had been ever laid at 
her sister’s feet in perfect confidence ; and 
Miss Sabrina had been worthy of the 
trust. And now, to find that Elizabeth 
had been concealing something, and, from 
her manner, evidently something import- | 
ant, caused her a sharper pang than she 
would have cared toown. She stealthily 
brushed away a tear as she turned to meet 
her sister. 

















. Demurely raising her black silk gown, 
Miss Elizabeth crossed the gravel path, 
and walked over with slow, mincing steps 
to where her sister stood, thereby offering 
a silent apology for her recent undigni- 
fied conduct. There was something 
charmingly incongruous about the little 
lady that it would be hard to account for, 
unless, perhaps, it was caused by the 
youthfulness of her face and the antiquity 
of her costume. Certainly the two side- 
curls of glossy brown hair looked out of 
place beside her fresh cheeks, and the 
sombre gown in its stern simplicity seemed 
unsuited to her slender figure. I have 
never seen girl or woman since with a 
more ingenuous countenance ; and prob- 
ably any girl in her teens nowadays knows 
more of the world than that dainty lady 
knew at forty. That night Miss Eliza- 
beth’s eyes were a trifle cast down as she 
met her sister’s glance of perplexed in- 
quiry. 

“ What a beautiful evening it is—is it 
not, Sabrina ?” she remarked, somewhat 
irrelevantly, as dark clouds were rising up 
around the sun. “ Shall we walk about, 
or would you rather sit down ?” 

“Thank you, sister. I prefer to be 
seated. I shall then be able to pay more 
attention to what you have to tell me,” 
answered Miss Sabrina, sternly bringing 
her sister to the point. 

“Very well,” assented the other, with 
a little sigh. So together they walked to 
the summer-house, which stood in a shady 
corner, and in silence they seated them- 
selves on two garden chairs. 

“ Well, Elizabeth ?” said Miss Sabrina, 
in rather chilly tones, after a few moments’ 
silence. 

“ Yes—yes, dear Sabrina—only, do not 
hurry me,” pleaded her sister, nervously. 
“You see, Sabrina, I really could not 
tell you before, for I might have been 
making a mistake, and that would 
have put me in a most distressing posi- 
tion ; but to-day I really felt there was 
no longer any doubt of it, because he ”— 
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Then realizing that she was talking rather 
incoherently, she stopped, and with a 
blush turned to pick one of the white 
roses that had stolen in at the tiny lattice 
window. Pathos and comedy were closely 
allied in the love confidences of this 
elderly maiden ; but Miss Sabrina did not 
see anything amusing in her sister’s words. 
Her nature was one in which lay much 
tenderness, but it was concealed beneath 
a certain coldness of manner that a 
stranger might have shruak from. But 
those who really knew her understood. 
It was in no winning tones that she begged 
her sister to be more explicit. 

“Yes, Sabrina ; I will try,” responded 
Miss Elizabeth, obediently. ‘ Well, for 
some time I have fancied that Dr. Mead- 
ows has—” 

“Has what, Elizabeth ?” inquired Sa- 
brina, sharply. 

“ Well, sister, has—been very kind to 
me.” 

“Oh !”—precise and prolonged. “ He 
has also been very kind to me, Elizabeth, 
but I do not find that his kindness weighs 
on my mind.” She was determined that 
her sister should speak plainly, however 
hard she might find it. 

“No, of course not,” and Miss Eliza- 
beth laughed, nervously. “ But, dear 
Sabrina, I fancy, in fact I may almost 
say I know that his kindness to me is @ 
little different. He is so remarkably kind. 
To-day, I was coming up from the village, 
and I met him just at the corner of Birtle 
Lane. He turned and walked up beside 
me, and actually persisted in carrying my 
basket, Sabrina.” 


. 


“How overpoweringly kind!” said 
Miss Sabrina, sarcastically. ‘“ Any- 
thing more?” 

“ Yes, yes. I am coming to it, if you 


will only give me a little time,” implored 
her sister. “ As I was saying, he carried 
my basket; and, Sabrina, he made me 
take his arm. I really was not sure 
whether it was proper in the daytime and 
all the neighbors about ; but I could not. 
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refuse. When we got to the top of the 
hill, he asked me if I would go fora little 
stroll in the wood. I was afraid you 
might not approve,” she added, timidly, 
hearing a dissatisfied cough from Sabrina, 
“but you know, I could not say, ‘ thank 
you; I am afraid Sabrina might not like 
it, though it would have been quite true ; 
so what could I do ?” 

Miss Sabrina vouchsafed no answer ; so 
Miss Elizabeth hurried on. “So, when 
we had been walking a little time, he 
said we would sit down for a little. 
If you remember, Sabrina—but I hardly 
think you will—I had pinned a pink 
in my brooch. Well, Dr. Meadows 
asked me if I would give it to him. ‘Oh! 
yes, Dr. Meadows,’ I said, ‘if you care 
for it; but you know you have plenty of 
the same kind in your own garden.’ 
‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘ but I should like this one 
particularly, Miss Elizabeth ;’ and really, 
Sabrina, he looked quite handsome, and 
you know he is not strictly good-looking. 
So I unpinned it and handed it to him; 
and—I am afraid it was dreadfully im- 
proper—but he held my hand and said : 
‘Miss Elizabeth—Elizabeth!’ ” 

“ Was that all?” inquired Sabrina, still 
coldly. 

“Yes, it was; because just then Mr. 
and Mrs. Birkett came into sight and of 
course we got up; and as they were be- 
hind us all the way home, Dr. Meadows 
had no chance of finishing what he was 
going to say.” 

“Did Mr. and Mrs. Birkett walk so 
closely behind you that Dr. Meadows 
could not continue his conversation ?’’ said 
Sabrina, still determined not to see what 
her sister was driving at. 

“No! no, Sabrina,” expostulated the 
little lady ; “ but he could hardly say any- 
thing very confidential when they were 
looking on; and [ really do think”— 
tremulously—‘“ that he was going to say 
something very important.” 

“Tn fact, Elizabeth, you think that Dr. 


Meadows was going to make you an offer 
of marriage?” 

“Well, Sabrina, I really do.” 

“Then let me tell you, Elizabeth,” said 
Miss Sabrina, rising from her chair and 
standing before her sister, “ I believe you 
to be entirely mistaken. In the first 
place, Dr. Meadows has only been a wid- 
ower for three years; further, he is a man 
of the world, and extremely rich—all of 
which facts make it improbable, nay, im- 
possible that he should dream of marrying 
a comparatively poor old maid.” Miss 
Sabrina threw a cruel emphasis on the 
last three words, and Elizabeth cowered 
beneath the dread sentence. 

Miss Power did not wish to be cruel ; 
but she had known such dreams as Miss 
Elizabeth was now indulging in, and 
though they had seemed very near reali- 
zation, in the end they had proved but 
dreams, and the waking a dread night- 
mare. So, in speaking as she did, her 
true motive was to spare her sister further 
pain, for it was, as she said, very improb- 
able that the rich doctor should think of 
a middle-aged lady, old-fashioned and 
simple, when he had every chance of 
winning a young and beautiful bride, had 
he the mind to do so. Did it cost her no 
pain to see her sister, her little sister, 
blanch and quiver at the hard, bare 
truth? Had you seen her face as she 
stood there with the lurid, cloud-dark- 
ened sunlight throwing her tall figure 
into strong relief, you would have seen in 
it a look of anguish too deep for tears— 
of sorrow more bitter than the sorrow of 
blighted hopes. 

The pain we willingly inflict, for the 
sake of another’s welfare cuts the giver 
more than the receiver, and there is no 
part more hard to play than of an earthly 
providence. 

With tears quivering on her eyelashes, 
Miss Elizabeth looked up piteously. 

“ But, Sabrina, what else could he 
mean ?” 














“Nothing else. The mistake you made 
was in thinking he meant anything at all. 
I ask you if you candidly think you 


have enough attractions to warrant such 


a supposition ?” 

“ Well, Sabrina, I used to be considered 
pretty,” sobbed Miss Elizabeth. 

“Pretty at twenty does not mean pretty 
at forty, Elizabeth. Believe me, you are 
mistaken, and be thankful that you did 
not commit yourself in any way.” 

Bitter as Miss Sabrina’s task was she 
would finish it without flinching, though 
at that moment she could have gathered 
up her little sister in her arms and wept 
over her. 

“Then, Sabrina, do you think that we 
had better give up our acquaintance with 
him ?” 

“No, no, Elizabeth—nothing of the 
sort. He has been a very good friend to 
us, and I should not like to lose his 
friendship. All you have to do is to bea 
little reserved and distant with him. Men 
are like bees, sister; they fly from one 
blossom to another, sucking a little honey 
here and there; and if they do settle on 
any particular flower, you may be sure it 
will be a gorgeous one. Always remem- 
ber that, my dear, and never allow your- 
self to be led again into such meaningless 
sentimentalism.” 

“T suppose you are right, Sabrina. I 
will try to think no more about it, if you 
will only assure me that you do not think 
I led him on to say more than he meant. 
I could not bear to be thought immodest,” 
faltered Miss Elizabeth. 

“No, sister,” replied Miss Power, while 
a rare and tender smile softened her whole 
face, “I do not think anything of the 
sort. I only think you have made a mis- 
take—a thing we are all apt to do, my 
dear. Let us say no more about it.” 
And she walked slowly down the path and 
into the house, stopping to look down into 
the valley, where the blue reeks of smoke 
rose up through the still air. 
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“Cruel only to be kind!” The words 
rang in her ears, but they brought little 
consolation to her heart, and the remem- 
brance of her sister’s tear-stained face 
followed her into her cool bed-room with 
its dimity hangings. 

When Miss Elizabeth was left alone, 
she crushed the rose she had plucked and 
let it fall to the ground. Her hopes, her 
late-begotten romance, the dreams of 
home-life and happiness, so natural to 
every true woman—all these were at an 
end. She was no heroine, only a simple 
old maid; yet, sitting there in the gath- 
ering twilight, weeping softly over the 
wreck of her rosy dreams, she made a 
picture of infinite pathos, terribly real 
in its calm resignation and absence of all 
youthful passion and rebellion, 

An hour or two later, the sisters sat 
at their usual game of piquet in the old- 
fashioned parlor, with its high-backed 
chairs and sombre sideboard. No sign 
betrayed their recent painful conversation, 
but it was a secret relief to each when 
Miss Elizabeth won the game with a 
“carte blanche.” 

“ How unusual!” said Miss Sabrina, 
rather wearily, as she laid the pack in the 
old fern-covered box. “ Not a single col- 
ored card!” 

“No,” responded Miss Elizabeth, sadly 
— not a single colored card, Sabrina.” 

For a minute or two the sisters sat with- 
out speaking. 

“How hard life is!” thought Miss 
Sabrina; and “How hard life is!” 
thought Miss Elizabeth. 

“‘T will have my cocoa in my bed-room, 
Elizabeth,” remarked Miss Sabrina, after 
a pause, during which the clock ticked 
peacefully on the mantel-shelf. “Good 
night, my dear ; you can have your supper 
here, or in your bed-room, too, whichever 
you prefer;’ and kissing her sister's 
cheek, she left the room. 

When Miss Elizabeth heard the dvor 
of Sabrina’s bed-room click to, she rose, 
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put out the lamp, and with a parting 
stroke of unconscious pussy, she, too, 
went to her bed-room. 

Neither sister had any supper, but 
each thought of the other comfortably 
sipping her cocoa in “ deshabille.” 

“Most annoying, most annoying,” 
muttered good Dr. Meadows, as he closed 
the wicket gate after Miss Elizabeth 
Power and walked down the quiet lane. 
He was a massive-looking man, about 
forty-five, with iron-gray hair, and a 
square, clean-shaven chin. Like most 
north-country men, he was slow to form 
likes and dislikes ; but when a feeling once 
took possession of him it clung to him 
with great tenacity. Ever since the first 
few months after the death of his first wife 
he had watched Miss Elizabeth with in- 
creasing solicitude. His first marriage, late 
in life, had been an unsatisfactory one. 
Like many men whom necessity has kept 
hard at the grindstone during early man- 
hood, prohibiting all thoughts of marriage 
for the time, he had been at thirty-nine 
very susceptible to woman’s charm, and 
falling in love with a London belle, whose 
finances were scarcely sufficient to supply 
her in gayeties and trinkets, had married, 
fondly believing in the disinterestedness of 
his wife’s affection, never dreaming that 
his hardly-earned “ducats” could have 
any intrinsic value in her eyes. But he 
woke from his dream of love to find his 
wife extravagant, rapacious for gayety, 
and utterly unsuited to settle down to 
comfortable domestic life as the wife 
of a country doctor. But no one ever 
guessed the shadow that darkened his 
life. To outward eyes he was a kind, 
affectionate husband ; and Clara Mead- 
ows had no reason to complain of his in- 
considerateness or tyranny. Theabsence 
of that loving homage which sanctifies 
marriage did not affect her, and she was 
quite content while her whims were grati- 
fied without interference on her husband’s 


-part. 





When, three years after their marriage, 
his wife was killed in a railway accident, 
Dr. Meadows could not pretend to feel 
any passionate grief or remorse. He 
simply laid the past aside quietly, and 
when Miss Elizabeth’s gentle personality 
began to fill his thoughts he held it no 
slight to his dead wife, between himself and 
whom there had never been any deep and 
lasting attachment. He was not a bold 
man, or one that would ride over any ob- 
stacle without hesitation, and he had 
waited till all seemed smooth for his suit. 
To have made up his mind to an actual 
declaration of his feelings meant a great 
moral and mental effort, and as he walked 
home on that June afternoon the relaxa- 
tion that follows on the heels of any effort 
began to make itself felt. He was almost 
thankful that he had been spared the or- 
deal, for his was no fiery passion of youth, 
eager to secure the beloved object, but the 
steady flame of mature affection that can 
wait without the fever-heats of delayed 
happiness. Doubts came over him as he 
sat in his study that evening. 

“T have no attractions,” he thought. 
“Why should I imagine that any woman 
can care for me now? Ought I to try to 
turn the current of that calmlife? If in 
seeking love I lose friendship I shall in- 
deed have made a fatal mistake.” So he 
pondered over the long churchwarden 
that was his only companion during the 
long evenings. At last he came to the 
conclusion that the matter should be de- 
cided by Miss Elizabeth’s manner to him 
at their next meeting. 

“Tf,” he thought, “she receives me 
kindly and with some little embarrass- 
ment, which I may reasonably expect, 
should she feel able to return affection, I 
shall conclude all is well, for she cannot 
now fail to have understood my feelings 
toward her, and I will then speak more 


plainly. But if she treats me with any 


assumption of reserve or coldness I shall 
simply let the matter drop and cling all the 
more closely to our pleasant friendship.” 














I believe in the bottom of his heart Dr, 
Meadows had a secret conviction that 
Miss Elizabeth would not be averse to his 
suit, for his eyes wandered round the room 
with an expression of serene satisfaction, 
and he smoothed the rumpled antimacas- 
sar on the sofa, thinking, I feel sure, of 
the little hands that loved so well to 
straighten all disorder and smooth away 
all pain and sorrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning nothing unusual 
marked the conduct of either of the Miss 
Powers. Miss Sabrina was calmly digni- 
fied, as was her wont; and if Miss Eliza- 
beth’s cheeks were a shade paler than 
usual, her laugh was ever on her lips, and 
her spirits seemed even brighter than 
usual. That pride of ours which bids us 
don the mask of mirth was strong in her. 
Sabrina should never guess the impression 
that Dr. Meadows’ conduct had made 
upon her foolish old heart! While the 
sisters were sitting at breakfast, Bridget, 
their one domestic, brought in a foreign- 
looking letter. Chloé, their married sister, 
was living in Marseilles with her husband, 
M. Cervay, a French architect, who was 
superintending the building of a large 
theatre there, and her weekly letters were 
looked forward to with great pleasure by 
both sisters, though Miss Sabrina had an 
inborn horror of France and everything 
French. The very words suggested some- 
thing highly improper and objectionable 
in her opinion. But this was not the 
usual day for Chloé’s letter, so they felt a 
little anxious as the envelope was torn 
open. 

“T hope nothing is wrong, Sabrina ?” 
asked Miss Elizabeth. She would not 
have dreamed of looking over her sister’s 
shoulder to ascertain for herself. 

“No; nothing is wrong, Elizabeth, but 
the letter contains some important news,” 
answered Miss Sabrina, handing the letter 
to her sister. 
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The news was that M. Cervay had been 
urgently requested by his father, who lived 
in Chicago, and was failing in health, to 
pay hima long visit as soon as his present 
work should be at an end. 

“ Eugéne will see the completion of his 
work here next week,’’ wrote Chloé, “ and 
we shall then start for Chicago. Work 
is scarce here, and my husband thinks of 
settling in the United States, probably 
near his father. But meanwhile we should 
like our one child, Bien Aimée, who is 
about nineteen, to have a quiet house. 
She is not very strong, and the unsettled 
life we shall lead for a time would be very 
bad for any girl. Dear sisters, you can 
guess what I am about to ask you. Will 
you take our child till we are settled in a 
home of our own? All arrangements 
shall be made. While I write, a telegram 
has come to hasten our visit, as my father- 
in-law is growing rapidly worse. Count- 
ing on your ready consent, we shall put 
Aimée under the escort of a friend who is 
also coming to England, and she will be 
with you, all being well, on the evening 
of next Friday.” 

Then followed many injunctions to take 
care of “ our dear child, our Bien Aimée,” 
and to teach her the housewifely gifts that 
Chloé knew her sisters possessed. 

When Miss Elizabeth had finished read- 
ing the letter she drew a long breath. 

“T am glad Chloé has such confidence 
in your love for her,” said Miss Sabrina, 
with moist eyes. “I shall write her at 
once to say how more than glad we shall 
be to have her child. She will brighten 
us up, quiet old maids that we are.” 

“ We will give her the front bed-room, 
Sabrina, and I will move into the little 
one over the kitchen,’’ said Miss Eliza- 
beth, ever intent on kindly deeds. 

But her sister opposed her with quiet 
determination. “I shall sleep in the back 
room, Elizabeth. You know, my dear, 
how liable you are to take cold, and there 
is a most trying draught from that chim- 
ney.” 
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The intervening days—it was then 
Sunday—were spent in removing Miss 
Sabrina’s belongings and making the 
guest’s room as pretty as possible, Miss 
Elizabeth denuding her own room of 
many of its quaint ornaments that Bien 
Aimée might have everything bright 
around her. 

On the Friday morning Miss Elizabeth 
went down into the village to order sup- 
plies for the week-end, and as she came up 
the hill carrying a basket of fresh brown 
eggs, she met Dr. Meadows coming out of 
the chemist’s shop. He accosted her with 
a friendly greeting. The hand that lay 
in his for a moment trembled, and the 
basket nearly fell, but remembering Sa- 
brina’s injunctions, Miss Elizabeth drew 
her slight form up with wounded pride 
and resolved to treat Dr. Meadows very 
coldly. 

“Shall I carry your basket for you, 
Miss Elizabeth?” he asked, bending down 
to catch a glimpse of her averted face. 

“Thanks, Dr. Meadows; but I prefer 
to carry it myself.” 

For a few moments silence ensued, and 
Dr. Meadows stopped at the gate of his 
own house and determined to make one 
more attempt to melt the little lady’s icy 
tones. ‘“ May I walk up with you, Eliza- 
beth ?” he asked, in tones of reproachful 
tenderness and respect. 

Wounded by what she was forced to be- 
lieve his meaningless sentimentalism, Miss 
Elizabeth looked straight into Dr. Mea- 
dows’ eyes and said, coldly, ‘“‘ No; I thank 
you—I prefer to walk by myself,” 

With alow bow the Doctor turned in 
at his gate, and Miss Elizabeth, with sore 
and wounded heart, toiled up the hill 
alone—only prevented from bursting into 
tears by the grim satisfaction of having 
done her duty. 

About eight o’clock that evening the 
village omnibus drew up at the back gate 
of Sunnybank Cottage, and a slight, tall 
girl, with pale, tear-stained cheeks alighted 
and ran into the arms so kindly held out 
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to greet her. She suffered herself to be 
led into the cool drawing-room and laid 
on the couch by the open window. 

“Poor tired child!” said Miss Sabina, 
with unwonted tenderness, smoothing the 
girl’s dark hair as she lay and cried 
for very weariness. “ But cheer up, my 
dear. Here is your Aunt Elizabeth 
bringing you some sweet cakes of her own 
baking and a glass of new milk. Try to 
eat, and then you shall go to bed. To- 
morrow you will wake up quite refreshed 
and happy.” 

Thus urged, Aimée dried her eyes, and 
slipping her arm round her aunt’s neck, 
kissed her on both cheeks in her impulsive 
foreign way. 

“You are a good, kind aunt. Aunt 
Sabrina, is it not?” she asked, in broken 
English. “And you are Aunt Elizabeth ? 
But I shall call you Tante lise ; it is 
prettier, do you not think ?” she added, 
turning to Miss Elizabeth. 

“Call me what you like, dear, if you 
will only eat what I have brought you. 
To-morrow we will hear all about your 
mother and father,” said her aunt, stoop- 
ing to kiss the cheek held up to her. 

“Ah! you are so kind, so kind,” and 
the tired girl fell to crying again, touched 
by the tenderness of the two gentle ladies. 

“Come, my dear,” said Miss Sabrina, 
when Aimée had been prevailed upon to 
drink the milk and nibble a morsel of 
cake. “I am going to put you to bed 
without asking your leave.” 

Nothing loth, Aimée followed her aunt 
up-stairs, and was soon tucked up in her 
welcome bed, where she slept the dreamless 
sleep of wearied youth and woke the next 
morning to see a yellow ray of sunshine 
slanting in through the white blind. 

“Ah! you look better to-day, my dear,” 
Miss Sabrina said as Aimée came into the 
parlor at breakfast-time with cheeks rosy 
from a walk round the garden and eyes 
bright after a long sleep. 

“Oh! yes, ma tante. I do not mean 
to be a damp blanket—I think you say,” 

















she answered, gayly ; “and I may explore 
these lovely woods behind the house, and 
learn to bake these sweet cakes—may I 
not? And, ah! but there will bea thou- 
sand things to do, and you must hear all 
about la belle France.” 

A few days passed full of delightful 
novelty to Aimée, but Miss Sabrina noticed 
that her sister’s cheeks were growing paler 
and was not deceived by her assumed 
cheerfulness. 

“ Elizabeth,” she said one evening after 
Aimée had gone to bed, tired from along 
ramble in the woods, “ I have been think- 
ing that this would be a very good oppor- 
tunity to pay your long-promised visit to 
Mrs. Carruthers ”—naming an old friend 
of Miss Elizabeth’s who had recently be- 
come a widow. “ You see, I shall have 
Aimée to take care of me, and I think the 
change will do you good.” 

There was no escaping the scrutiny of 
those all-seeing gray eyes,so Miss Elizabeth 
quietly dropped her mask and assented. 

Accordingly, the next day she packed 
her little trunk and steamed away sub- 
missively to her friend’s house at Carlisle, 
a distance of about twenty miles. 

On the evening after her departure, 
Aimée was watering the grass in front of 
the porch when a low cry reached her ears 
through the open door that led into the 
lobby. Running into the house she found 
her aunt sitting on a chair in the hall, 
evidently in great pain. 

“ Hélas!” she cried, “what is it you 
have done, ma tante?” 

“TI fear I have sprained my ankle, 
dear,” answered Miss Sabrina, her face all 
drawn with pain, “ Will you send Bridget 
for Dr. Meadows? I cannot move till he 
has done something for me. I stupidly 
caught my foot in the stair carpet where 
those nails have come out.” 

In about a quarter of an hour Dr. 
Meadows came hurrying in, and, with 
Bridget’s assistance, carried Miss Sabrina 
up to her bed-room, after first bandaging 
the injured ankle. 
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Leaving her with strict injunctions not 
to move, he went down-stairs, followed by 
Aimée, who introduced herself in her 
pretty foreign way, “Vous savez—ah ! you 
know, monsieur—that Tante Elise is away 
—Mees Elizabeth, I should say. It would 
be better—would it not?—to keep the 
news of this little accident from her in 
order not to spoil her holiday ?” 

“Ts Miss Elizabeth away ?” asked the 
Doctor, rather abruptly, knitting his 
heavy brows. 

“Ah! yes. She was not looking as she 
ought. Her cheeks were pale, so ma tante 
sent her to get a leetle change.” 

“Tam sorry to hear she is not well,” 
said Dr. Meadows, as he stood with his 
hand upon the half-open door. “ Well, 
you will not allow your aunt to get out of 
bed, Miss Cervay. I will call in the 
morning. Good evening to you.” 

“ How nice Monsieur le Docteur is,” 
said Aimée, when she returned to her 
aunt’s bedside. “ He has an air so strong 
and noble. Is he long your doctor?” 

“He is a very old friend,” said Miss 
Sabrina, with some constraint. “ But we 
have been fortunate enough not to require 
his professional services very often.” 

“ He is married, n’est ce pas ?” 

“No; he is a widower,” and the subject 
dropped. ; 

A week or two passed, and the Doctor 
called every day. He was amused by 
Aimée’s impulsive ways and enjoyed lis- 
tening to her lively chatter. She soon 
became quite at home with him, and told 
him about her father and mother and “la 
belle France ;” for he was not a busy man 
now, and would stroll round the garden 
with her after seeing his patient, and draw 
out her childish confidences, till her affec- 
tionate nature, together with the instinct 
that made her trust him so completely, 
soon caused her to regard him as an old 
friend—almost as a temporary father. 

Soon Miss Sabrina was allowed to come 
down-stairs for a few hours every day, and 
from the drawing-room window where she 
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lay on the couch she watched the middle- 
aged man and the young girl take their 
habitual stroll together, and gradually 
the idea grew in her mind that Dr. Mea- 
dows was seeking a bride in earnest—the 
niece, and not the aunt. 

The night before Miss Elizabeth’s re- 
turn, Aimée was talking to the Doctor of 
her younger aunt. He had been drinking 
tea with them in honor of Miss Sabrina’s 
first walk round the garden. “I should 
say, mon ami,” she said, reflectively, “if 
Tante Elise were younger, that she had 
‘la grande passion.’ For see, when a girl 
in France has it, she grows pale; she 
seems not to hear you when you speak to 
her, and then her laugh sounds strange 
and harsh. So itis with Tante lise ; and 
are not English and French alike in that? 
But then, alas! I fear she is too old for 
la grande passion.” 

“Too old!” said the Doctor, indig- 
nantly, adding involuntarily, “J am not 
too old.” 

Something in his voice caught the girl’s 
attention. She looked up curiously at 
him, and he, foolish ancient lover, blushed 
like a girl beneath her inquiring eyes. 
“Ah!” she cried, archly, “ you—my mock- 
papa—are you in love? Why, of course,” 
she cried again, clapping her hands in 
childish delight at her own quick percep- 
tion. “You are in love with Tante fllise. 
Why did I not guess before?” Then, no- 
ticing that his face was very grave, her 
mood changed at once, and raising his 
hand to her lips, she kissed it impulsively. 
“Ah! I am so sorry,” she said, apologeti- 
cally. “I should not have said it. I 
will not be rude again,” and, with a hasty 
“ Good-bye,” she turned and ran back 
into the house. 

Miss Sabrina had been watching the 
little scene, and never doubted that Dr. 
Meadows would now ask for Aimée’s hand 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“T shall refer him to her parents, of 
course,” she thought; “yet I am _ sure 
they could not but approve. I knew he 
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would choose a young bride. What a 
good thing I warned Elizabeth in time. 
I shall tell her first thing when she comes 
home, and meanwhile I will not mention 
the subject to Aimée.” 

The next day Miss Elizabeth returned, 
looking a shade fresher for her change; 
and for a long time that evening the sis- 
ters were closeted in Miss Sabrina’s bed- 
room. At the end of that time Miss 
Elizabeth emerged very white and drawn, 
and she knelt long into the silent watches 
of the night, praying for the spirit of un- 
selfishness, which should make her rejoice 
in her niece’s good fortune. 

When Dr. Meadows left Aimée at the 
gate he swore inwardly at having betrayed 
himself, but when his wrath had cooled a 
little, he thought of her words, and soon 
the manliness within him began to cry out 
against the timidity and self-depreciation 
that had held him back from making a 
straightforward appeal to Miss Elizabeth’s 
feelings. Then and there he decided once 
more to “‘screw his courage to the stick- 
ing-point,” and “ We'll not fail,” he said 
to himself as he stood on the doorstep, 
and he pulled the bell so vigorously that 
the servant came running to the door in 
disheveled alarm. 

Accordingly, the morning after Miss 
Elizabeth’s return he donned a fine white 
waistcoat, buttoned up his frock-coat with 
agile fingers, and sallied forth to place his 
happiness in the scale of fickle fortune. 
He was fortunate enough to find Miss 
Elizabeth alone in the drawing-room ar- 
ranging flowers, in a gown of Quaker gray. 
Determined at once to broach the subject 
uppermost in his mind, he began—after a 
little humming and hawing—in this wise : 

“ Miss Elizabeth, I have come to speak 
to you on a subject which concerns my 
happiness very deeply.” 

So it was true; Sabrina had been quite 
right. 

“ Yes, Dr. Meadows,” said Miss Eliza- 
beth, nervously, pulling a pansy to pieces 




















as shespoke. “I know—that is—we are 
quite prepared—I will go and fetch Sa- 
brina.” 

“Fetch Sabrina?” echoed the good 
Doctor in astonishment at this novel way 
of receiving a speech so obvious in its 
meaning. 

Miss Elizabeth became more and more 
flurried. 

“ Well, I will fetch Aimée,” she said, 
tremulously. Then, catching the Doctor’s 
eye, and reading a strange tale therein, 
she added, wildly, in her confusion, “ or 
both of them.” 

Suddenly it all flashed upon the Doctor. 
He moved to where Miss Elizabeth was 
standing, and took both her hands in his. 

“Ts it possible, Elizabeth, that you can 
mistake what I mean ?” 

“Oh! please don’t talk like that, Dr. 
Meadows,” sobbed Miss Elizabeth, in dis- 
may. “I promised Sabrina that I would 
not let you lead me into foo-oo-lish senti- 
ment-a-lism.” 

“ What do you mean, Elizabeth? I love 
you. I want you to be my wife. It is 
‘Yes,’ is it not?” he asked, tenderly, for 
Miss Elizabeth had unconsciously laid her 
head on his shoulder and was sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“But Sabrina said you were only a 
bee-ee-e,” she murmured, piteously, 
through her tears, “and that you—flew 
about—sucking a little honey—here and 
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—there, and that if you ever were to 
settle it would be on some g-gorgeous 
flower; and I am only a—comparatively 
p-poor old maid.” She had learned her 
lesson well. 

At that moment Dr. Meadows hated 
Miss Sabrina with a vindictive hatred. 
But he controlled it, and gently putting 
his arm around Miss Elizabeth he drew 
her to him and tried to soothe her agita- 
tion. “I don’t think J am a bee,” he 
said, hardly able to keep from smiling 
at the apt comparison, “ and if I am, why, 
my dear, I have got a cozy hive, and you 
shall come and be my queen.” 

Then he laughed at his foolish words, 
and Miss Elizabeth laughed, too, and was 
just wiping her eyes when Sabrina opened 
the drawing-room door. She stood still for 
a few moments, looking with bewildered 
eyes at the “tableau vivant.”’ 

“Miss Sabrina,” said Dr. Meadows, 
stepping forward, “I have asked your sis- 
ter to become my wife, and she has done 
me the honor to accept my offer. I can- 
not ask for your sanction, but I should 
like your blessing and continued friend- 
ship. Believe me, I am not the light 
rover you imagine. I will take care of 
Elizabeth, and you shall not feel that you 
have lost a sister; but only, by God’s 
help, that you have gained a brother.” 
And stooping, he raised Miss Sabrina’s 


hand to his lips. 
ETHEL IRELAND. 





\ ORK is the best possible antidote of 

woe. Grief, when long indulged, of- 
ten tends to idleness and selfishness. Help 
the sufferer to be up and doing, rouse him 
to a sense of the duties that await him, 
the responsibilities that claim him, and the 
welfare of others that depend upon him, 
and you have done more to comfort him 
permanently than you could by many 
words. Yet such effort, to be effective, 


must have no touch of harshness or rough- 
ness, but must be inspired by infinite love 
and tenderness. 





WHEN by asingle whisper of reason 
we can in a moment quell the refractory 
passions, then and not till then shall we 
be able to judge of everything in life with 
all the accuracy of right. Our bosom will 
be tranquil whatever may befall us. 








TWO MAY BASKETS. 


“TNALK about folks being purse-proud,” 

said Uncle Enos, testily, “they 
don’t make half the trouble folks do that 
are poverty-proud. And they’re a deal 
easier to get along with.” And he kicked 
off his boots and kicked on his slippers in 
an ill-humor which not even the home 
comfort about him could dispel. 

“ That’s true as truth,” rejoined Cousin 
Leander. 

“And when it’s a woman that’s both 
poor and proud, and a saint, to boot, why 
that’s worse than all,” went on the older 
man, unheeding. 

“And that’s truer still,” added Cousin 
Leander. 

An April wind was sighing softly about 
the eaves, and drifting clouds hid every 
now and then the crescent moon. A tall 
glass, filled with early May-flowers, stood 
on the table. The wood-fire snapped and 
crackled behind its andirons as if it, too, 
were quite out of patience with somebody 
or something, but even its cheery in- 
fluence failed to drive the frown from 
Uncle Enos’s face, nor could the mellow 
light of the shaded lamp win him to open 
the paper that lay on his knee. 

“And,” he went on, the perplexity 


deepening in his face, “I don’t rightly: 


know what to do about it, and I don’t 
know of any one that does.” 

“ How do you know we don’t, grand- 
pa?” asked May, looking up from her 
French. “ You haven’t asked us yet.” 

And grandma, smoothing down her 
black satin apron, queried anxiously : 

“ What is it, father ?” 

“Why,” answered Uncle Enos, rising 
to stir the fire, “it’s the Widow Payne. I 
was in there to-day, and I know, just as 
well as I can know without being told, 
that they can’t get along much longer 
without a helping hand from somebody. 
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And there’s folks enough to give it, if 
they’d only take it. It’s their everlasting 
‘feelings’ that stands in the way. You 
see,” he went on, seating himself again, 
“ Ben, her brother’s, been laid up all win- 
ter with rheumatiz. And her husband’s 
mother that’s lived with ’em she’s been 
sick and died there, and had to have some 
of her folks then to help take care of her, 
Ben being sick, too. So with doctor’s bills 
and other expenses to pay and medicine 
to buy and help to hire—for she wouldn’t 
do even the chores then—they must have 
had a pretty tight squeeze. And they 
show it. But Ben’s getting better, and 
they’ll be all right if they can just be 
tided over this. But I don’t see how 
without running in debt, which they won't 
do, they can hardly get enough to keep 
the breath o’ life in ’em. And I know 
they don’t get enough to keep ’em from 
being blue and down-hearted.” 

“Why, you don’t really think they’re 
in want, do you, father?” 

And grandma looked distressed. 

“Think so? I know so,” answered 
Uncle Enos, emphatically. ‘ What’s to 
hinder, I want to know. They’ve one 
young cow—they lost the other, and a 
dozen hens, maybe.’ That’s the amount of 
their resources this spring. And Ben's 
got to have some eggs and milk, and good 
beef and mutton, too, if he gets around 
afore haying. And the widow, she looks 
as if they wouldn’t hurt her. They sold 
their hay and potatoes along in the winter. 
So what have they got to depend on ?” 

“The neighbors ought to do some- 
thing,” said Cousin Leander, rather 
absently. 

“Do something? they’d be willing 
enough. It’s Abby and Ben themselves 
that makes the trouble. ”*Twould about 
kill ’em to take anything like charity, or 























to have anybody think they was objects 
for it.” 

“ Might send a check through the office 
or somehow,” said Cousin Leander. 

“T thought of that,” replied the older 
man. 

He did not say, as he might, that he 
had already laid aside a crisp bank-bill 
for that very purpose. 

“But they need something more, or 
something different, if it don’t amout to 
any more. It would do ’em good to 
know they were remembered and loved 
and cared for. And they’ve no right to 
shut themselves up to themselves. They 
want to know how a helping hand feels, 
takin’ hold o’ theirs.” 

May was listening, her blue eyes 
shining and dilating, as if a thought were 
growing behind them. 

“You might bring them some May 
baskets,” she suggested. 

“May baskets?’ The question was al- 
most contemptuous. 

But May had heard a ring at the door 
and flew to answer it. 

She returned in a moment, ushering 
in proudly her adored teacher, Miss Alice 
Usher. 

Grandpa forgot for the moment his 
trouble, and rose to greet the lady, and 
wheel the easiest chair before the grate. 
Grandma handed a screen and trotted off 
to prepare a cup of chocolate, while 
Cousin Leander meekly and silently 
placed a footstool. 

“And now,” said May, delightedly, 
when the weather, the roads, the village 
health, and the new minister and his last 
sermon had all been duly discussed, “ tell 
Miss Usher what you were talking about, 
and ask her if it isn’t a case for May 
baskets.” 

Miss Usher listened attentively while 
the case was again stated by Uncle Enos, 
agreeing fully with him as to the condition 
of things at the Pearson farm, stipulating 
only that they should choose the most 
delicate method of procedure. 
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“ And,” she added, “if I catch May’s 
meaning, I think her plan is just the 
thing for us.” 

“You mean, don’t you, dear,” she 
queried, turning to May, “that we get 
ready our gifts—just as substantial and 
helpful as possible—and contrive some 
sort of mammoth May baskets to hold 
them, and bring them just as the children 
do theirs ?” 

“That’s just what I meant,” rejoined 
May, while grandpa said : 

“T like that. Now we’ve just got to 
go ahead and let people know and then 
keep quiet.” 

‘If you can do both those things,” said 
Cousin Leander, dryly. 

“ Well, we can, as you’ll see,” retorted 
Uncle Enos, briskly, adding, “ And since 
there’s no one else to do it, I appoint my- 
self and Miss Usher a committee of two 
to circulate the matter—she among the 
women, I among the men. Grandma 
shall be general supervisor of supplies 
and the like, with May to help her.” 

Cousin Leander looked aggrieved be- 
cause he had no appointment, but as Miss 
Usher just then rose to go, and he was 
still in dressing-gown and slippers he had 
no time to complain. Though he made 
all possible haste, she had already gone 
when he re-appeared, and he hurried after 
her. : 

She was now far up the street, but long 
strides gain on short steps and he was 
soon beside her. 

“You might have waited,” he said, in 
tones severely reproving. 

“Oh! I wasn’t afraid,’’ she answered, 
but she took his arm, nevertheless. “ And 
I had to get home early, to look over some 
examination-papers.” 

“Bother the examination-papers! If 
you would only give that up!” 

“ Why should I?” 

“Why shouldn’t you? What’s mine 
is yours, or will be, just as soon as I can 
get you to take it.” 

“ What is money for, anyway ?” 











“And what does it matter who earned 
it. I, or you, or my grandfather? It’s 
lawfully, rightfully mine now, and why 
shouldn’t the work be given to some poor 
fellow who needs it? Don’t I use the dol- 
lars with a conscience, or mean to? What 
more would you have?” 

“The manhood which work, and work 
only, can develop. The knowledge of the 
world’s work, and the sympathy with its 
workers, which you can have only by 
being one of them. Acquaintance with 
the world’s needs, with humanity’s wrongs, 
and skill in relieving them. These you 
are not winning now.” 

Her words came with an intensity of 
earnestness that surprised him. “ You 
make me say it,” she wenton. “ It is just 
this that I missin you. And it is because 
of this—this that I miss because you are 
missing it, and because the world is miss- 
ing what you might do—that I grieve. 
You sometimes question if I care. If I 
did not, I should not feel it so, nor find 
it so hard to speak of it.” 

The last words were spoken very low, 
and her companion made no answer at all, 
save by a look she could hardly compre- 
hend, yet which somehow re-assured her, 
trembling in an apprehension lest she had 
said too much, while it thrilled and com- 
forted her. And in silence, too, with only 
that strong handclasp she had grown to 
know so well, he left her at her own 
gate. 

There were many consultations at the 
home of Uncle Enos during the next fort- 
night. ‘The plan created a stir of interest 
throughout the little village, a movement 
all stronger because out of sight. 

Meanwhile, at the Pearson place, life 
moved on in its usual narrow channels. 
Quite unconscious its inmates were of the 
current of kindly feeling setting toward 
them. May-day had passed ere they had 
any intimation of the kindly benefactions 
about to be bestowed on them. 

Then, one night while the frogs were 
croaking in the meadows and the robins 
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singing sweetly in their newly-made nests, 
a knock was heard at the porch-door. 

“ Wait a minute, brother, take a light,” 
for the shadows were falling. ‘“ Here’s a 
lamp-lighter. Anybody would think we 
were abed.” 

But there was no one at the door, no 
one in the porch, no one inthe yard. But 
something hung from the stout latch, and 
Ben, mystified, unfastened it and brought 
it into the house. 

“A May basket. Idodeclare. I wish 
you could run after ’em, Marthy, whoever 
brung it. I would if I wasn’t quite so 
stiff. But I s’pose it’s no use anyway, 
now, they’d have got away. But aint it 
a gay one? Of course it’s your'n.” 

They hunted for the label and found it. 
It was type-written, for Cousin Leander 
had attended to that. 

“No, it’s for you—‘ Benj. Pearson.’” 

They unpacked it together with eager, 
trembling hands. I shall not try to tell 
all its contents. It was full, and Uncle 
Enos had packed it. There were packages 
of coffee, tea, rice, tapioca, sugar, spices, 
cocoa, chocolate ; there were figs, dates, 
oranges, and bananas, And hidden away 
beneath these and sundry other parcels 
was an envelope also duly addressed. 

Two nights later another May basket, 
twin to the first, was left at the farm-house 
door. This was labeled, “ Mra, Abby 
Payne,” and its contents were not Jess sur- 
prising. Women’s hands had prepared 
them. The parcels were of a different 
sort from those which had filled the for- 
mer basket. First from its depths came 
a dress-pattern of soft, gray cashmere, 
with all needful trimmings. Then ap- 
peared lawn and muslin and calico, all 
carefully chosen. A pair of slippers, a 
pair of gloves, a box of handkerchiefs, 
another of ruching, two or three dainty, 
helpful books, a subscription to a favorite 
paper, a box of stationery, a package of 
choice confectionery, with many welcome 
trifles followed. 

Over and between the parcels were 
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scattered May flowers, fresh, rosy-tinted, 
sweet. And it was characteristic of her 
that, as she went on with her delightful 
unpacking, she carefully laid aside each 
blossom as it appeared ; then, before she 
stopped to take account of her treasures, 
brought from the pantry a tall glass 
pitcher in which to arrange them. 

They were silent people, this brother 
and sister, and did not say much about 
what moved them most. Some days 
passed before the subject was alluded to 
Then it was Ben who began, one 
delicious morning : 

“T’m going up to "Squire Leigh’s this 
forenoon. I can go that far, and not hurt 
me. I’m going further before long, but 
this will do for a beginning. When any- 
body’s got such neighbors we seem to have 
they don’t want to stay away from ’em 
altogether. And I don’t mean to any 
longer.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Payne. “I’m goin’ 
to sewing society this afternoon. And I 
guess I shall stay and go to prayer-meet- 
ing while I’m over there if you think you 
can get your own tea for once.” 

I suppose one would need to have been 
in Ben Pearson’s place and to have had 
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his experience of pain and privation to 
know how sweet that May morning seemed 
to him. He went slowly, of necessity, 
feasting sight and soul upon the beauty 
about him as he went. 

Grandma heard the patter of his crutch 
upon the piazza and called Uncle Enos at 
once. They made him heartily welcome 
and entertained him royally. He could 
not be persuaded to stay to dinner, but 
grandma brought in the daintiest of 
lunches and set it on a stand at his elbow 
and insisted on his partaking of it. 

Uncle Enos kept him as long as possible, 
urging him to stay, partly out of sheer 
kindliness, partly because, as he said : 

“It’s a little lonesome these days. 
Mother she’s pretty busy most of the time, 
and Leander he’s gone, you know. Yes, 
went to New York yesterday. Gone into 
business. No need of it that I know of, 
but then he thought he’d better, thought 
he ought to, and hadn’t any right to do 
otherwise, I guess. And I guess, too, he’s 
about right. I always thought so, though 
I never said anything, and I don’t know 
what started him up. But he’s got good 
stuff in him, and I believe he’ll be a man 
yet.” 

OLIVE E. DANO. 





EASTER MORNING. 


OWN in the mosses under the hill, 
There by the roots of the old oak 
tree, 
Where the winds blow slow and the winds 
blow low 
With a murmuring musical mystery, 
A blossom awakes to the flash of the 
_ spring, 
All blushing and quivering, the beautiful 
thing 
Greets the Easter morning. 


Out from a trailing branch of green, 
Glistening with sunshine, beaded with 
rain, 


Soundeth a flutter and then a song, 
A tender and soft refrain, 
And the little bird nearly bursts its throat 
As its first sweet songs o’er the valley 
float 
To greet the Easter morning. 


Down in our hearts there blows a flower, 
Hope is the bloom of the Easter day, 
Down in our hearts a song is ringing, 
Holy, triumphant, more glad than gay, 
And into the beautiful unknown lands 
Longing we look as we clasp our hands 
And greet the Easter morning. 
L. R. BAKER, 
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HOW TO MAKE AN “ORANGE-TREE.” 


AN “orange-free ” is a novelty for ba- 

zaars, which sometimes takes the 
place of the time-honored “ bran-pie,” or 
other “ dips” ; and besides the novelty of 
the idea, it is also a more attractive fea- 
ture of a stall, as, if well-carried out, it is 
extremely pretty. 

The first thing to do in making one is 
to prepare the oranges for the trifles that 
are to be stowed away in the centre of 
each. It is best to institute an orange 
“bee,” and then, with the help of many 
willing hands, some cutting, some stuffing, 
others finishing off, a great number can 
quickly be made. The best material to 
use is orange-colored cheap woolen stuff, 
thin enough to easily sew. We ourselves, 
however, have found some difficulty in 
procuring anything of woolly nature cheap 
enough to answer the purpose. But the 
cheap wide muslin (orange-colored), if 
used double, did very well asa substitute. 

Each orange must be composed of five 
divisions, and the shapes must be cut first 
in cardboard, and a few trial pieces of 
muslin be cut and sewn together until a 
good shape is secured. At first, or if cut 
too sharp at each end of the divisions, the 
oranges when sewn look too much like 
lemons. With a little judgment and care, 
however, a good shape is soon made. 
Then from the right pattern cut several 
pieces of cardboard to cut from and pro- 
ceed to cut out the material into the divi- 
sions for the oranges, folding it several 
times thick in long strips to save time. 
Run the oranges together on the wrong 
side, leaving half the last seam unsewn. 
Turn on to the right side and lightly stuff 
with cotton wool, pressing each orange 
into shape with the fingers. Then in each 
tuck away a small present such as 
brooches, or any small trinkets, as fancy 
pencil-cases, button-hooks, tiny frames, 
purses, dolls, penwipers, little toys, and 
fancy articles and ornaments of small 
size, such as are to be picked up by scores 
at large fancy shops. Cover and hide the 
article selected in each orange, and with 
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a few stitches lightly tack up the opening. 
Pass a piece of green wool through one 
end, tie it close, and leave two ends to tie 
on the tree when all are ready. The 
oranges need not be all the same size, but 
may vary a little so as to accommodate 
large and smaller presents. A dozen or 
so should be made of green stuff of vary- 
ing shades, and smaller in size than the 
“ ripe” ones, and a few bunches of arti- 
ficial orange flowers procured for the tree, 
so it presents the appearance of a real 
crange-tree which bears flowers and fruit, 
both ripe and unripe all at the same 
time. 

Next the tree itself must be found. A 
laurel tree is the best kind, Portuguese, if 
possible. A few large branches tied to- 
gether and planted firmly in a pot is often 
more convenient than a wholeshrub. The 
chief thing is to insure a compact, bushy- — 
looking “tree.” Then the boughs must 
be laden with the flowers and fruit. Hang 
on enough of the latter to make a nice 
effect, and keep a basketful in reserve to 
hang on as the first ones are sold. 

The price of each orange must depend 
on the contents. A very successful tree 
had gifts costing from ten cents to twenty- 
five cents each, more of the former than 
the latter, however. Then the oranges 
were sold at a uniform price of twenty- 
five cents, and all sold, and the tree pro- 
duced a good sum of money. Another 
plan is to mark each orange a little in ex- 
cess of the worth of the contents, at a fair 
selling price. This is a good plan and one 
which cannot fail to meet with satisfac- 
tion, as each buyer can select an orange 
of the price most convenient and knows 
it contains an equivalent. But if a lot- 
tery is desired the uniform price should 
be charged. 

Any one in charge of the tree should 
have scissors in readiness, as most pur- 
chasers are usually eager at once to in- 
spect their oranges, and often, if pleased, 
aoe nye further. It is better to put in 

right, new trinkets, etc., as it is disap- 
pointing to find old shabby things left 
over from former sales stowed away as has 




















so often been the case in bran-pies and 
“ wells,” etc., and if this becomes known 
there will be a difficulty in disposing of 
the remainder. 

Besides making orange-trees for bazaars 
and sales of work, where I know they 
have lately been a success, they are also 
novelties for children’s parties at Christ- 
mas. All sortsof toys,sweets, and various 
little gifts can be put in them suitable for 
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children, and the tree itself laden with 
the orange balls, looks seasonable at 
Christmas parties. 

The oranges can either be ticketed with 
each child’s name, or can be numbered 
and drawn for. A little uncertainty is 
always enjoyable, and the tearing open 
and finding the hidden gift would cer- 
tainly be much appreciated by most chil- 
dren. A. 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TOMMY’S AND MYZA’S FLOWERS. 


“ E’VE lots an’ lots of ground an’ 

like to plant things, but we can’t 
buy seeds an’ cuttings. O Tommy! if 
we were able to have some of those lovely 
things,” said Myza Lee, an attractive, 
blue-eyed girl of fourteen, who in com- 
pany with Tommy and Mrs. Lee sat at 
the kitchen-table looking over a number 
of new catalogues one winter’s day. 

“The nice varieties do cost more than 
we can afford. Mother, we never shall 
have such a pretty flower-garden as we 
left in dear old Glenwood. This new 
country isn’t homelike,” said Tommy, 
mournfully. 

“Suppose, young people,” returned 
mother Lee, cheerily, “ we work and wait. 
Work diligently, using the best material 
available and wait patiently for this new 
land to reward our labor. We can begin 
working and preparing the ground very 
early in the spring, though we may not 
_ out many things until the frosts 

ave gone. 

“ Our Glendale friends will send seeds 
and cuttings. Among the annuals grown 
from seed we may have balsams, single 
and double, zinnias, variegated and man 
colored, four o’clocks, larkspurs, mud 
plant, Chinese and Japan pinks, ragged 
robins, pansies, salvias, single and double, 
China asters, white and colored, single and 
double painter’s brush, sweet allysum, 
candy tuft, petunia, mignonette, phloxes, 
queen o’ France, . flash of lightning, 
Jacob’s ladder, cypress, convolvulus, 
Canterbury bells, and verbena, all of them 
beautiful and easily cultivated. 


“ Among the bulbs there are the early 
spring beauties, the snowdrop, narcissus, 
butter cup, Easter lily, hyacinths, double 
and single, lemon, tiger, and white lilies, 
tulips, double and single, of many hues, 
jonquils, star flowers, gladiolus, dahlia, 
Mexican potato, and sea onions to begin 
with. 

“For the ornamental vines we shall 
want the honeysuckles, coral, sweet 
scented, Japan, and yellow monthly va- 
rieties. 

“The passifloras, clematis, trumpet 
vine, Virginia creeper, wild cucumber, 
seven sister rose, prairie queen climbing 
rose, cypress, and wisteria are all beauti- 
ful common varieties. 

“ Ornamental shrubs require space, but 
are valuable in treeless countries, as many 
varieties rapidly grow into small trees. 
Good old varieties and reliable ones are 
the snowball, white and purple lilac, sweet 
and non-scented syringia, calycanthus, 
spirea, crimson japonica, mock currant, 
rose of sharon, althea, flowering almond, 
and Washington’s plume. 

“Then there are the wildwood flowers, 
which when transplanted into shaded spots 
and given rich wood soil, take root and 
charm with their graceful beauty. They 
may be had without the asking. 

“ The delicate blue-bell, velvet petalled, 
scarlet Indian pink, deer tongue or ladies’ 
slipper, surrounded by ferns are a delight 
to the flower-lover. 

“ Holly-hocks, single and double, vivid 
and delicate colored, with the marigolds, 
wall flowers, lilies of the valley, day lily, 
blue iris, tiger lily, Adam’s apron, needle 
and thread, nasturtiums, sweet williams, 
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May pink, striped ribbon grass, myrtle 
rock and ground ivy, coral shrub, purple 
flag, mourning bride, bouncing Betty, 
cockscomb, bachelor button, primrose, 
lobelia, ten-week stock, sweet briar, sweet 
pea,and wake robin are all pretty common 
plants and easily obtained. 

“For the herb garden we may have 
angelica, lemon balm, sweet basil, bay, 
coriander, fennel, chervil, sage, marjoram, 
pepper and spearmint, pennyroyal, saf- 
fron, rue, rosemary, southern wood, sorrel, 
tansey, thyme, chamomile, lavender. 

“Some of the old-fashioned roses are 
fragrant and beautiful. In the list we 
have the hundred-leaved, very pink and 
fragrant, maiden’s blush, the dwarf or 
button roses, yellow, pink, crimson, and 
scarlet, variegated pink and white, scarlet 
single, crimson cluster, black and velvet 
rose, yellow climber, cabbage rose, pink 
moss, and pink cluster.” 

“And these are common, mamma?” 
said Myza. 

“ Yes, with a little effort we may have 
a start of every variety mentioned. The 
cost will be small. Old Glendale friends 
will gladly assist us in our effort to sur- 
round our small country home with 
bloom and green things a-growin’ an’ 
blowin’,” returned Mrs. Lee, smiling 
back as two eager young faces were 
turned to her own. “The successful 
amateur gardener must study to supply 
the needs of the different plants. Hap- 
hazard planting seed into poorly prepared 
soil will not insure a good result. All 
lumps must be finely pulverized before 
sowing seeds. The needs of plants must 
be consulted when selecting spots. Pansies 
must have shade and rich soil. All wild- 
wood plants love shade and must have 
soil resembling that from which they 
were taken. Under the low and spread- 
ing boughs of an evergreen is a good 
place for pansies and wild flowers and 
ferns. Water-loving plants should not be 
planted in dry, sunny spots. For our 
needs,” continued Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ the hardy 
and easily cultivated plants are the ones 
to select, though we shall gladly make 
room for a few perpetual roses. The 
Giant of Battailes, John Hopper, and Gen- 
eral Jacks, with a pink daily bloomer are 
quite hardy. After the plants are nicely 


started, real work has only fairly begun. 
There will be a constant battle with the 
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enemies to plant life, insects, slugs, mites, 
rust, mildew, and blights. The weeds in 
rich loose soil grow fatter than the things 
most cherished. To keep down the weeds 
one must work faithfully or the plants 
will speedily be choked out. You will 
often need to work when not inclined to 
do so if you treat your garden fairly. 
The work of beautifying our surround- 
ings with flowers, vines, and shrubs pays 
in more than one sense. While it adds to 
our pleasure, attractive grounds adds to 
the financial value of any place. If you 
desire it I will write to sister for seeds and 
roots.” 

Myza and Tommy did desire it. The 
order was sent. In good time the plants 
and seeds found their way to the new 
home. 

With an abundance of time to spare, 
the two enthusiastic gardeners studied and 
worked so well that just before late frosts 
came the Lee place was the admiration of 
all who passed it. 

The annuals had done bravely. The 
scarlet verbenas, salvias, zinnias, and 
phlox glowed their brightest. 

The white flowers, pure and lovely, 
whispered to bereaved ones tender and 
sweet messages. 

The next year the shrubs had grown 
thriftily and there were a few blossoms. 

When five years had gone by, Myza’s 
and Tommy’s fruit, flowers, and shrubs 
were the admiration of the community. 

The “ Lee place ” was their pride. 

When an opportunity came to sell the 

farm for a good price the young people 
said : 
“No, that they had learned mother 
Nature too well to want to leave their 
peaceful home made beautiful by their 
own work.” 

Too often we whose means will not ad- 
mit of our purchasing the beautiful and 
more tender plants deprive ourselves of 
the pleasure that a garden filled with 
bright, common and easily obtained 
flowers brings. 

Thankful hearts should prompt the 
dwellers of our green and beautiful earth 
to treasure and love the many bright and 
lovely specimens of plant life given us in 
such profusion that we call them cheap 
andcommon. Exotics are often no richer 
in tint or more fragrant than a “common 


flower.” 
POLLY POND. 
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PEEPS AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 


WENT over to Mrs. Mann’s this morn- 

ing to borrow a pattern. There are five 
or six of us neighbor women living near 
together and we are all good friends of 
years’ standing, so we don’t stop for much 
ceremony. I run up to her back door, 
through the orchard, and give a little tap 
on the door—I always will do that much, 
even at my own sister’s—and she calls, 
“Come in,” or if she doesn’t hear me I[ 
walk in anyhow. 

This morning I heard her say, “‘ come,” 
but she wasn’t in the kitchen and I went 
on to the sitting-room. 

Great chaos! the usually tidy room 
looked like the abode of a rag-picker. 
Old coats and pants and dresses and rags, 
cut and uncut, rags everywhere, and down 
on the floor in the midst of it sat Kate, 
with a worried look on her face and the 
shears in her hand. 

“Well!” I said, heartily. She looked 
up and laughed. 

“Tt does look awful, doesn’t it?” she 
said. “ But here it is almost spring and 
I haven’t touched my carpet. Do come 
here, Dorothy, and help me plan my 
stripe. Your taste is so good in colors. 
You see I don’t want to color much, it is 
such mean work in winter. I ought to 
have got them ready last summer. But 
I can pick out those that I have the most 
of and plan them so that I needn’t color 
any but the white. Come on, now, Doro- 
thy, I depend on you.” 

“ Thankee, Kate,” I said, as I took the 
easiest chair, “but I’m never going to 
plan another stripe—not for my own 
grandmother. I planned stripes for our 
last carpet till I dreamed stripes, and ate 
stripes, and drank stripes, and everything 
I looked at was striped. That ended it.” 

“Oh! bother, Dorothy! come on.” 

“ Won't,” I said, “not if I had to.” 

Then Kate rolled over the piles of coats 
and pants and snapped her shears at me 
and called me a mean old thing, and said 
she wished she didn’t have to make rag 
carpet, it was more bother than it was 





worth, but one couldn’t scrub a quarter 
section of bare floor every other day ; that 
was worse yet. 

And then I said, yea, verily, and then 
I told her what I had made up my mind 
to. 
Awhile ago I happened in at the weav- 
er’s over beyond the village and I got my 
— of rag carpet settled once and for 
all. 
I said I had got to get some carpet 
woven again in the spring, but it would 
be a hit-and-miss. I meant to cut my rags 
pretty short and mix them in well, and 
that would have to do. It was more work 
to sew them, but as for coloring and strip- 
ing and fussing, no, I never would again 
while my name was Dorothy. 

How the little weaver laughed. 

“Well, now,” said she, “let me show 
you something. If you are going to make 
hit-and-miss this is the way for it—a 
brand-new kind I just learned.” 

And she pulled out a piece and unrolled 
it. 

Now, I never really did admire rag 
carpet, no matter how “pretty” it was. 
They are useful and use up the rubbish 
of old clothes, and are better than none, 
but if I had the money I should call a 
good common tapestry, or American Brus- 
sels, better economy, twice over. 

But if we must have rag carpet don’t 
let’s wear out our souls and bodies mak- 
ing it. 

The easy and sensible way would be to 
cut up every garment and scrap as it ac- 
cumulated and put away in bags; the 
white and very light by themselves, and 
when enough were ready, color the light- 
est with brown or crimson Diamond dyes, 
and sew them all on the sewing-machine 
into hit-and-miss balls. Hereafter this 
will be my way. 

But to return to the weavers. She un- 
rolled the carpet, and I saw the first 
handsome rag carpet that I had ever set 
eyes on. It didn’t look like rag—it didn’t 
look like any kind I ever had seen. 

It was all a sort of basket-work figure, 
in little squares of brown and gold about 
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an inch square, with the filling all blended 
in like these Turkish rugs. 

“Well now that is pretty!” I said. 
“ How is it done?” 

‘‘ All in the warping, Miss Hunt. It is 
just plain hit-and-miss, and you don’t 
have to cut the pieces short, just put ’em 
in a yard and a half, two yards long; it’s 
just as pretty.” 

And so that will be the kind of rag 
carpet at Squire Hunt’s house hereafter, 
and so I told Kate Mann. 

“ Dorothy, I feel ten years younger!” 
said she, as she jumped up and began to 
bundle the rags into the big hamper. 
You are an angel of deliverance. Now 
I shall just take one thing at a time 
and cut it up at odd spells, without muss 
or worry, and when they are done I’ll get 
one of those carpets made, and the striped 
ones may go to the bow-wows, as Harry 
says!” 

Kate is a bright, capable little woman. 
Many a useful hint I get from her. 

It was Kate who came in one day and 
found me wringing and twisting at one of 
the Mason cans of fruit. I had broken 
the wrench and couldn’t start the cover 
with my hands. 

“ T thought you were smarter than that, 
Dorothy,” she said, “look here!” 

And she caught up a pie tin, poured 
a little hot water into it, stood the can on 
its head in it halfa minute, and off came 
the cover without a struggle. 

One may loosen glass stoppers from 
bottles in the same way, by gently heat- 
ing the neck of the bottle over a lamp. 

Have you heard of the new perforated 
pie tins? 

I have read of them, but they haven’t 
got to Milltown yet, so I have made some 
for myself. 

I took a small steel nail and a hammer, 
and I fancy that I perforated those pie 
pans in a most artistic manner. Anyway 
they do away with “ soggy ” under-crusts, 
and make a nice brown bottom to the pies. 
This is especially important for custard or 
pumpkin pies, which are apt to soak the 
crust. aes 

“T declare, I don’t know what to get 
good for breakfast,” I said, after supper 
the other night. “ Father likes a bit of 
meat before he goes to work these cold 
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mornings, and the butcher did not come 
around with the meat wagon, and there 
isn’t a scrap of meat in the house except 
salt pork.” 

“ Have that then,” said Serena, “ and 
eggs.” 

“Eggs!” I cried. “Child, the hens 
are on a strike. You couldn’t get an 
egg, anywhere, for love or money.” 

“‘ Well, there’s the pork,” she laughed, 

I “stuck up my nose” more than na- 
ture had already done. 

“Pork I despise anyway!” I said, 
“pity the whole pig-race had not run 
down that steep place into the sea and ' 
become extinct! I’ve had fried pork for 
three days, already.” 

“Try a new way, Dorothy,” said 
Grandma Davis. “In old times we used 
to have to use it more than you do now, 
and we used to have to contrive ways for 
a change. You cut some nice slices to- 
night and lay them in a pan of cold 
water till morning. Then lay them in 
your dripper, pepper them and sprinkle 
thick with flour, or roll them in it, then 
= on a good seasoning of sage and some 
its of onion and set it in the oven to 
bake. When it is done and brown take 
it out and pour off some of the fat if 
there is too much, put in a cup of milk 
or cream and thicken about like any 
gravy. You can pour it overthe meat 
or use separate. I think it might taste 
good to your pa, with his baked potatoes.” 

It sounded as if it might, and it did. 
I cooked it this way in the morning, and 
father said it was first-rate. 

I never really knew what to do with 
cold boiled pork. We would eat a little 
perhaps, and the rest would go to the 
dog or into the soap-fat. 

But when I was getting a sort of 
picked-up dinner one busy day, I stood 
looking doubtfully at a big piece of cold 
pork left from a boiled dinner of the 
day before, and said it seemed a pity to 
throw it away, and yet none of us liked 
it, and grandma says, 

“Try my way. Cut it in thin slices, 
dip in egg, and roll it in cracker-crumbs 
or browned bread-crumbs, and fry in 
hot drippings. If you have plenty of 
eggs scramble some in the hot fat after 
you take out the meat and pour over it.” 

I did this and it was nice with our 
fried potatoes and good bread and butter. 























Iam always glad of any new way to 
save. It is one thing to be stingy and 
another not be wasteful. 

No one has any right to throw away 
anything that can be used for the good 
of man or beast. 

I remember when I was a wee bit of a 
girl my mother would not let me throw a 
crust or the crumbs from floor or table 
into the fire. 

, “There are the Lord’s little birds, 
Dorrie,” she said, “they must be fed as 
well as we.” 

Dear little mother! pretty and bright 
as any bird herself. 

Serena has the color of her hair and 
eyes, and many of her ways, but father 
says she left her swift feet and the laugh 
in her eyes for me. 

I was fifteen and Serena twenty, when 
mother left us. Emeline was eighteen 
and just married and gone from home. 

That was the year after Serena had 
that dreadful fall on the ice, that finally 
led to her having to have her leg ampu- 
tated at the hip—poor, poor girl! 

I don’t like to remember those years 
that lie back there in the shadows. 

People after awhile began to wonder 
when Squire Hunt would marry again, 
and suggest this or that one as a suitable 
wife for him; some spoke to us girls about 
it, and thought we ought to have a 
mother! 

As if we had not our mother just the 
same, even if she had gone a little way 
out of our sight ! 

Finally some busybody spoke to father. 
I don’t think any of them ever wanted to 
do that again. 

That night he talked to us about it. 

“There never was, there never could 
be any other woman for me,” he said. 
“We must live our life as well as we 
can with its mainspring broken. What- 
ever help you need I will try to provide, 
but there will never be any mistress in 
my home except my daughters.” 

“T shall be with you always, father,” 
Serena said. “I will do my best, and lit- 
tle Dorrie must learn to be hands and 
feet for-us.” 

So we have had some very peaceful, 
happy years. 

The neighbors about, and sometimes 
Em used to talk about “when Dorothy 
married.” 
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Sometimes I used to think a little about 
it myself. 

But “I haint felt no call to marry, as 
yet,” as old Aunt Maria Perkins, who is 
seventy, said once in prayer meeting. 

I even laughed when old Deacon Brown 
said to me last Sunday, as I jumped out 
of the buggy and he came up to shake 
hands, “ You’re about as spry as ever, aint 
ye! Jump like a cricket! But then 
ye’re gittin on, Dorythy, ye’re gittin on! 
You aint so young as ye used to be, and 
I aint, nuther. We must jest stan’ it, 
rememberin’ that ‘all flesh is grass’ as 
the psalmist says.” 

As the Deacon is years older than father 
it made me laugh to have him serve up 
consolation for us both in our old age, 
and how father did chuckle. 


I took a fancy the other day that I 
wanted some sour-kraut. We don’t make 
it because it seems as if it did not pay 
when we don’t use a great deal, but we 
buy as we want it from our German 
neighbors out in “ the settlement.” 

So I took old Roxy and a crock, and 
set out for Peter Van Dusen’s. They 
make excellent sour-kraut. 

After filling my crock, she said, “If 
ever you want to make just a little, I’ll 
tell you how. You can do it any time. 
Cut your cabbage up, and put a layer 
in a jar with a sprinkle of salt, and then 
another thin layer of cabbage, and salt 
again, till your jar is asfull as you want it. 
Then pour a quart of boiling water over 
it, turn a plate over it, weight it down 
with a stone, and set it in a warm place 
by the kitchen stove. If it does not make 
brine enough to cover it in two or three 
days pour in some more hot water. Ina 
few days you will have good sour-kraut. 
You must always keep it packed close 
down under the brine or that on top will 
spoil.” 

I thanked her, and then opened the 
basket of apples I had brought over for 
the children, and gave some to the young- 
sters. 

There were a few pairs of stockings 
there, too, that were sure to be a fit for 
some of them. The Van Dusen’s are 
pretty poor, and there is such a lot of 
them ! 

“T call this my prettiest child,” said 
Mrs. Van Dusen, as she took a red-haired 
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three-year-old boy up on her knee to try 
the stuckings. 

(Grandma knits so much that we 
couldn’t wear out all her work at our 
house unless we were centipedes, which 
makes it a mercy that there are all these 
hands and feet to cover.) 

“Don’t you think so, Miss Hunt? 
He’s got such a broad forward, and such 
lovely orbun hair!” 

Dear soul! of course, her babies are all 
beautiful to her. 

Speaking of stockings makes me think 
of a queer old woman who lives a few 
miles out beyond us, but comes to church 
at Milltown, and comes to town quite 
often to bring farm produce and do her 
trading. 

She is what scientific folks call a klep- 
tomaniac. In other words, she takes what 
doesn’t belong to her. 

But in this case she only takes one 
thing, and that is blue stockings. 

No matter when or where she sees 
them, she is bound to have them if she 
can get them. 

No one interferes with this peculiarity. 
They let her take them home, and then 
after a little the family quietly return 
them. 

I laughed one Sunday morning till I 
cried. 

The day before I had colored some 
stockings a nice navy blue, and hung 
them out on the line to dry. As they 
were not quite dry at night I left them on 
the line, and they hung there in the Sun- 
day sunshine when Mrs. Higgins drove 
along on her way to church. 

Suddenly she spied them, pulled up 
her old horse by the fence and begun to 
clamber out of the buggy. 

She is dreadfully stout—she must weigh 
three hundred pounds—and she puffed 
and worked till she got almost out, and 
there she stuck between the wheels. But 
after awhile she tugged herself loose, 
opened the gate and marched through the 
yard, and pulled those blue stockings off 
the line, clambered into her buggy again, 
and away she went to church. 

It was too funny. I know I never 
could have gone to church that day and 
seen her sit there and pull at the long 
hairs on her chin, and munch caraway 
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seeds, without laughing in her face, as I 
thought of those stockings. 

When I told father he had a good 
laugh. 

“Let her keep them, Dorothy,” he said, 
“though I’m afraid they’ll be a pretty 
close fit for the old lady. She must be a 
regular ‘ blue stocking.’ ” 

DOROTHY HUNT. 


THREE “COWBOYS’” APRIL JOKE. 


HE “boys” were planning to play a 
practical joke. There were three 
of them, wide-awake, tanned, athletic, 
handsome young fellows, far from the 
old home, who sometimes found that the 
cowboy’s romantic, exciting life, which 
the reading of highly-colored literature 
descriptive of the typical herder and his 
daring exploits had led them to antici- 
pate was deucedly tame. 

“T’m sick of this. Another month of 
Jim’s streaked sody biskits, black coffee, 
an’ burnt beans’ll make a dyspeptic of 
even a cowboy. As for fun, I haven't 
had any yet,” growled Rod Beck, as he 
sat upright, leaned against the “lone 
tree,” a cottonwood, and looked scorn- 
fully over the plain and the few cabins 
which sheltered the homesteaders who 
were not yet forehanded enough to build 
better homes. 

“T say, pard, don’t slander my biskits ; 
they beat none, though they don’t quite 
come up to the buttermilk biskits my 
Aunt Susan kin bake. Rod, old feller, 
you don’t know when you’re in clover. 
You’ve gained your health, an’ are livin’ 
in the purtiest country the sun ever shone 
upon. Flowers an’ singin’ birds, blue 
sky, an’ a good man ter work for, with a 
chance ter live free an’ easy. A red shirt 
an’ a sombrero don’t cost as much asa 
silk hat or aswaller-tail coat, and they’re 


a sight more comfortable to wear. But 
let’s write our love letter. Dick, you’re 
the handiest with the pen. A lead-pen- 


cil’ll have ter do,” laughed Jim Lynd, 
lazily rising from the couch of tender 
green grass which in this early spring- 
time carpeted the plain. 

“T’m yer man when it comes ter writin’ 
love letters, bein’ a man of experience in 
that line,” retorted Dick, merrily, as he 
accepted the proffered blunt-pointed pen- 














cil and tore from his “ day-book ” a some- 
what grimy leaf. “It looks a little off- 
color, but then old Nick Porter hain’t 
noted fer his style. 

“ Won’t Nich’las an’ the widder make 
an attractive couple? Even Rod will 
enjoy the fun we’re goin’ ter have. I can 
see thar pictures in my mind’s eye now. 
Both past fifty, bent most double, an’ 
homely enuf ter drive away rats from 
any house, Won’t Widder Alcorn smile 
when she gits this epistle? She’ll forgit 
that it’s the Ist of April. But old Nich’- 
las. He’ll rave when she answers his ten- 
der missive, for he plum despises wim- 
men ; won’t ‘low ’em named in his pres- 
ence. Ha! ha!” laughed Dick, uproar- 
iously. 

A white calf strayed from the large 
herd of cattle which grazed in this big 
pasture, and thrust its cold nose into 
Rod’s right hand, and he in turn caressed 
it, then said, slowly : 

“ Widder Alcorn was good ter me when 
I had the ague after gittin’ so heated in 
the last round-up. Thar isn’t many wim- 
men here, an’ she is poor, and sick, most 
of the time bein’ nearly helpless from 
rheumatism. They'd see times if it wasn’t 
for Lily’s wages. She airns the livin’, I 
sorter hate ter pick on the widder, fer—” 

“ Hear him, Jim, holdin’ up fer Lily’s 
ma. We'll leave you out’n this business, 
but you must keep mum,” interposed 
Dick, beginning to write : 


“Deer WipperR Acorn :—At last I 
am ready to acknowledge that it hain’t 
good fer man ter live alone. All Scrip- 
ture an’ nature teaches ag’in it. The 
heart is allus young, an’ I think that you 
an’ me have weathered so many storms 
an’ trials that we can fully onderstand 
the meanin’ of love an’ trust, words which 
in the long ago told us little of the price- 
less value of a love and trust which has 
endured through all that has passed. 

“ Anser soon, 
“Your NEIGHBOR.” 


“T call that neat an’ fetchin’. Thar’s 
no name signed ter the missive, an’ 
‘Your Neighbor’ may stand for Rod or 
you, Jim. 

“T’ll jest slip this under her cabin door 
to-night. She knows that Nich’las is 
queer an’ shy, an’ll think it’s only his 
way of doin’ things,” said Dick, directing 
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the envelope in a sprawling handwriting 
to the “‘ Widder Alcorn.” 

Unfortunately, the boys had not the 
privilege of witnessing the “ widder's ” 
surprise upon finding the carefully- 
worded April joke lying upon the braided 
rug before the one door in her humble 
cabin. 

Mrs. Alcorn had known poverty and 
its hardships from early girlhood. 

The fun-loving herders little guessed 
that in the long past, when “Old Nick 
Porter” was young Nicholas, the bright- 
est young fellow in old Montpelier neigh- 
borhood, and “ Widder ” Alcorn his 
mother’s bound-girl, that they talked of 
and planned a happy life to be spent in 
each other’s companionship. Nicholas 
was sent away to the Academy. Great 
things for him was dreamed of by his am- 
bitious mother. In these plans for her 
son’s prosperity, Bina Ford, born in an 
almshouse, did not enter. 

In spite of many promises “to be true 
to each other,” they drifted apart. Dis- 
trust crept into the hearts of each, and 
one bright morning Bina Ford married 
Nathan Alcorn, a suitor provided by 
Nicholas’s mother, who thought “ Nathan 
good enough for Bina, though he was a 
shiftless sort of a feller, not much of a 
manager.”’ 

Nicholas, almost crazed with disap- 
pointment, and humiliated at being jilted 
by the one woman he truly loved, became 
indolent and hopeless. 

Mrs. Porter was helpless in this trial 
which came to her. Her plans had not 
gone well, as, instead of rousing to greater 
efforts to prepare for future greatness, he 
grew listless, morose, and soured. After 
a few years of unhappiness, he one day 
disappeared from his old home and left 
no clue to his destination behind him. 

Bina Ford’s life was neither happier 
nor easier after marriage, yet she kept up 
bravely through the numerous hard 
things which came to her. Lily, the blue- 
eyed daughter, the last of six, was her 
one comfort. 

After the husband and father had been 
laid to rest in the Silver Creek cemetery, 
allured by the prospect of having a home 
of their own, the “ Widder” Alcorn and 
daughter Lily joined a colony of home- 
steaders going to the Far West, many of 
them going empty-handed. 
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The “ Widder Alcorn” was not long 
in recognizing in her queer neighbor, the 
“recluse” who “shunned and despised 
wimmen,” her old lover, Nicholas Porter, 
though she made no sign, keeping her 
secret even from Lily, who was employed 
in the nearest town as teacher in the 
common school, 

Upon receipt of her love-letter Mrs. 
Alcorn read it over a half-dozen times, 
then went about her break fast-getting. 

It was not a surprise to the prema- 
turely wrinkled woman, as in her heart 
she expected in some way to be “ reecon- 
ciled with Nich’las.” 

As she broiled the pink slices of ham 
she said, aloud : 

‘“*T wish the pore lonesum man was here 
for breakfast. I kin see now yest whar 
the trouble crept in. His mother wanted 
him to mate with Patience Goodsell, who 
had money an’ an edication. She kep’ 
at me ontil I jest felt compelled to 
marry Nathan, or be a drag to Nich’las. 
Well, Nathan was a kind man; an’ I tried 
to be a good wife. , It hurts my feelin’s, 
it r’aly does, when the neighbors speak 
light o’ Nich’las. 

“T’m afeard he’s never been the same 
man sence his mother broke up our sweet- 
heartin’. He must ha’ gone on lovin’ 
me, even though I wasn’t for him. That 
wasn’t quite right, considerin’ I was Na- 
than’s wife, but hearts is so queer. 

‘‘ T’ll answer him this mornin’ an’ send 
it over ter Nick’s ranch by little Tom 
Beers. 

“T’d like to hurry with the weddin’, 
get it over with before Lily’s school is 
out. She can’t help liking poor Nich’las 
when she knows him, but I’m afeard she’d 
put in objections now. Lily’s pretty, an’ 
that Rod Beck has found it out. 
thought if I’d bring her into this lonely 
place, lovers wouldn’t find her.” 

Mrs. Alcorn breakfasted hastily, hunted 
out from unpacked odds and ends writ- 
ing neni and after repeated trials, 
wrote: 


“Deer Nicw’Las:—Yure letter is at 
hand informin’ me that you feel that it 
is not good for man to live alone. As 
you say our hearts are allus young an’ 
love is not alone for the young. 

“T am the same Bina that loved you 





in the old days. I’ve suffered a heap, 
Nich’las. 
“Come right over an’ see me for I’m 
lonesome with Lily gone. 
“ Yours affeckshunately. 
“ Bina.” 


“T’d ruther not sign the name Alcorn, 
Nich’las might not like the sound of it,” 
said the widow, as she sealed the envelope 
and went to find a messenger. 

The three conspirators lying under the 
shade of the cottonwood delightedly 
watched little Tommy Beers, as be carried 
the precious letter to the dilapidated 
cabin which sheltered the “ woman hater,” 
Nicholas Porter. 

“Oh! for an excuse to visit the old 
fellow while he reads the widder’s reply,” 
said Dick. 

“And only think we daren’t question 
Tommy upon his return,” sighed Jim. 

“Tf this business gets us into trouble, 
what then, boys?” said Rod, appre- 
hensively. 

“Considering your admiration of the 
fair Lily, we'll shoulder the crime,” said 
Dick. 

“ Thar’s Tommy now,” said Jim, calling 
to the boy, and artfully trying to question 
him, gaining nothing in the way of infor- 
mation. 

The day passed slowly for all the inter- 
ested parties. The Widder Alcorn 
watched and waited in vain for the well- 
known visitor to make his appearance. 
The boys watched eagerly for the fun that 
was to result from their little “joke,” and 
Nicholas watched for the shadows of night 
to fall, that he might venture out unseen 
to call upon that “ deceivin’, false, sly 
creetur’” who had followed him to this, as 
he thought, secure retreat, and was again 
“plottin’ agin” his peace of mind. 

“It’s a plan she’s taken, purtendin’ ter 
hear from me, after findin’ out that 
wimmin don’t often git a chance ter speak 
terme. But I'll call upon her, yes, this 
very night. I’ll tell her of her falseness. 
The same Bina, I’ve no doubt of it. The 
same lyin’, misleadin’ creatur’. I didn’t 
know ’twas she, that had taken the Briar 
Rose claim,” growled the angry man, after 
reading his letter. 

In spite of his anger tender memories 
would bring vividly before him pictures 




















of the timid young girl who once looked 
at him with love in her eyes. 

Evening found him tired and worn but 
eager to have his say to the writer of his 
letter. 

Grasping his crutch he limped over the 
stone door-step and turned down the path 
leading to Briar Rose claim, his face set 
and stern. 

The Alcorn home, though humble, was 
upon this evening a cheery place. 

A fire burned in the shining stove. The 
lamp light shone clear and bright. A 
white cloth covered the table upon which 
the Bible lay, and the mistress sat turning 
its leaves when Nicholas looked in upon 
her through the uncurtained window. 

Her pale face with its lines of care ap- 
pealed to his better emotions. 

“ Bina” did not look as if life had gone 
easily with her. Her face was not that 
of a Delilah or a Jezebel. 

“ Pore creetur, I guess Nathan must ha’ 
been sort 0’ keerless about takin’ his share 
of the burdens,” said he, softly, as he 
rapped with his crutch upon the door. 

“Come in Nich’las, I’ve be’n lookin’ for 
you all day, I’m glad to see you,” was the 
gently-spoken greeting which utterly 
routed the war-like spirit that had 
prompted his visit. 

The three conspirators could plainly see 
while standing in the highway through the 
uncurtained window, old Nicholas and the 
Widder Alcorn seated beside the stove 
apparently engaged in a friendly conver- 
sation. 

His queer old-fashioned coat was worn 
and buttonless, his form bent and bowed, 
yet there was a dignity in the old man’s 
carriage and expression which made even 
Dick forbear to laugh. 

“ They seem to be pretty well acquainted. 
I don’t understand it, Rod,” said Jim. 

The wonder grew as the evening wore 
on, and old Nicholas prolonged his call. 

The change in the old recluse was soon 
apparent to all. His bent form began to 
straighten. 

The acres surrounding his cabin were 
rapidly being cultivated in the most ap- 
one manner, and preparations were 

eing made for the new home which was 
to be built upon the Porter claim. 

Lily came home after school had closed 
and approved of her new soon-to-be “ papa,” 
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showing herself, as Dick said, a “sensible 
little witch.” 

One May afternoon when nature smiled 
her sweetest and the ox-eyed daisies 
thickly dotted the grass, the three “ boys” 
again lay under the shade of the green 
cottonwood, watching the herds of cattle 
that grazed contentedly about them. 

“I’m rather glad we played that letter- 
writing trick upon Nich’las. I s’pose we 
must now call him Mr. Porter. Where 
did the fun come in, boys?” inquired 
Dick. 

“T’m thinkin’ we will lose our pard. 
Only think of life without Rod,” said Jim, 
teasingly. 

“Nonsense, Jim. I’m discouraged as 
to my ever being anything but just what 
I am now—a herder of cattle with small 
wages and no chances for advancement,” 
replied Rod, petulantly. “I s’pose you 
haven’t any idee of cultivating the Briar 
Rose claim acres now that the property 
will be Lily’s own to dispose of as she 
wills. Jim, with such a pair of turtle- 
doves for neighbors as Rod and Lily, 
Nich’ las and his old love, you and I will 
find it a hard matter to continue to drink 
black coffee, eat streaked sody biskits an’ 
fried pork in our lonely ranch dug-out, 
with ne’er a wife or sweetheart. Jim, can 
I depend upon you for a faithful, loving 
friend?” 

“You may, Dick, until another Lily 
appears upon the scene. When she does, 
I am yours no longer. Be warned in time 
that the blow may not crush when it 
comes,” spouted Jim, grandiloquently. 

“ You are too bad.” : 

“Not at all, Rod. We are only proud 
of our little romance that we have aided 
in our humble way. Don’t we deserve to 
be happy? Or would you condemn Jim 
and me to lone bachelorhood and cowboy 
freedom for the remainder of our days?” 
inquired Dick, gravely. 

The Briar Rose has developed into a 
valuable property. The old settlers have 
forgotten that they ever thought Nicholas 
Porter odd and queer, and both Dick and 
Jim are “landed proprietors” and family 
men. They havenever, since that memora- 
ble practical joke played upon Nicholas 
Porter and the Widder Alcorn attempted 
another April Fool. 
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OTHER DAYS. 
“ My thoughts drift over the years.” 


“We speak of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed and who was dead.” 


iw first school taught in Green Town- 

ship was by a Mr. Totten; the first 
within the bounds of the present limits of 
the township was taught by the late grand- 
mother Coulter in 1815, in theirlittle log 
kitchen. She was eighteen years old then, 
and had been a wife one year. She 
meant business. It was a subscription- 
school, had about twelve or fifteen 
scholars, and she was paid mostly by the 
mothers in spinning flax and tow, and by 
the fathers in breaking and scutching 
flax, hoeing corn, and grubbing in the 
clearing. The school-room meant the 
whole house; it was in one apartment, 
except the low loft overhead, which was 
reached by a ladder. 

And this was the first school in our 
township. An interest in education was 
fostered in the new settlement by Judge 
Thomas Coulter, the father, brother, and 
uncle of all the Coulters in those days. 
He encouraged young men and boys to 
seek all means of becoming intelligent, 
educated, industrious, religious, and honest 
citizens. His influence wasgood. It was 
felt. 

We hold that this is his best monument, 
worth hundreds of poor stone tablets like 
the one that stands over his grave in our 
cemetery. 

He wrote copies for the young men, in 
his plain, large, round chirography, and 
gave some sort of prize or honor to the 
one who wrote best, when they assembled 
at the weekly evening meeting at his 
house. He also taught them arithmetic, 
and took pride in their advancement. 

So that the good, instead of the evil, as 
Mark Anthony said, lives after him. 

The first school-house built in the town- 
ship was on the hillside now on lands 
owned by Wm. Cowen, not far from James 
McKinley’s, a little south of the direct 
line from McKinley’sto Benny McGuire’s. 
A lonely place and hard to reach even 
now. It was considered central. From 
every direction it was woods, water, 
swamps, thickets, and up-hill and down. 
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Asa Brown, a Connecticut Yankee, his 
wife, and brother Bill lived about where 
Mr. McGuire does now. Asa hada little 
store, kept tea and nails and powder. He 
was the first teacher who taught school in 
a school-house in Green Township. 

This house was built in 1816. The 
scholars from this part of the town had 
no road to travel, they struck a bee-line 
across the woods. In bad weather the 
little children could not go to school at 
all. 

The next school-house was built not far 
from the old Van Horn brick dwelling, 
lately owned and occupied by Aunt Betsey 
Cook. It was situated across the road 
from the brick, and was perhaps a few 
rods further down the road toward Lon- 
donville. 

This was convenient for the Olivers, 
Tannehills, Coulters, and Conines, who all 
had large families of boys and girls eager 
to learn. 

The name of the first, or one of the 
first teachers in this school-house has 
passed into history, William Maxwell 
Adolphus Johnson. The yellow-brown 
sandstone in our cemetery has it Wil- 
liam M. A. Johnson. 

He was from Scotland, well connected, 
an unmarried man, and in all probability 
a good scholar. Among his little posses- 
sions found after his death was a novel in 
MSS., which, through the kindness of a 
neighbor, we have frequently looked over 
with mournful interest. 

It was beautifully written, the penman- 
ship was like copper-plate ; paragraphs in 
their proper places, correctly punctuated, 
no mistakes in orthography, and the story 
was so-so. Something about lovers and 
twilight promenades—those ethereal crea- 
tures who never ate bread and meat and 
boiled vegetables, they “ partook of slight 
repasts,” never needed money, never were 
dunned, a novel after the old-time sen- 
sational sort, like Children of the Abbey, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, The Bandit’s Bride, 
and Miss Burney’s Evalina. 

In any case, the teacher, a stranger from 
the land of beautiful Scotia, settled down 
in a log cabin school-house only a few 
years after our State had dropped the 
name of “ Territory North-West of the 
Ohio,” must have been a lonely, isolated, 
unappreciated man, 

This school-house, half-way to London- 

















ville, did not make it any better for the 
boys and girls in this sparse neighbor- 
hood. ‘There were the little Crawfords, 
Hills, Joneses, Rices, Adsits and Baugh- 
mans, so the fathers built the first Perrys- 
ville school-house. It stood a few rods be- 
low where George Carson lives. It cost 
no money; not even for nails, because 
wooden pins and leather thongs and 
weight poles were very good substitutes. 
It had an immense fire-place that oc- 
cupied nearly one end of the house; no 
mantel, no jambs or side pieces, and the 
daylight that came down the chimney was 
as bountiful as from a bay-window. The 
chimney was made of split sticks and 
mortar laid up after the fashion of chil- 
dren’s cob-houses. Instead of windows, 
a log was left out on each side of the 
house, and the aperture made substitute 
for windows by covering them with oiled 
paper. This let in a dim, uncertain, sub- 
dued light. 

The floor was heavy plank or puncheon, 
split or rived out of logs, and roughly 
dressed; the big splinters toned down 
moderately. 

The seats were puncheon and saplings 
squared, and stood on four sprawling legs. 
The writing-desks were the first slabs off 
sycamore logs, and placed against the walls, 
and secured on pins that were driven into 
the walls. 

The large scholars at these desks sat 
with their backs toward the teacher, 
swinging their feet. None of the seats 
were made intending the children to rest 
their feet on the floor. The door was 
made of rived boards, hung on creaking 
wooden hinges, and the latch was large 
and rude and had the traditionary leather 
latch-string. The roof was rows of clap- 
boards, split out, and each row secured in 
place by heavy weight poles. A rowof 
wooden pins at the end of the house was 
the place to hang the shawls and bonnets, 
and ashelf above it was for the boys’ hats. 
A little bench in one corner was for the 
dinner-baskets that held the homely but 
sweet lunch of cold corn bread with what- 
ever accompaniment the mother could 
contrive from her meager store. 

About this time a school was taught by 
the tailor’s wife, Mrs. Aston, at home. 
The old Aston house still stands; the 
Plummer house across the street on the 
corner opposite Mrs. O’Harra’s. 
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The old log school-house below Car- 
son’s was banked up with fresh dirt and 
newly daubed with clay mortar, inside 
and out, every fall, and summer and 
winter schools came and went until the 
year 1855, when a new frame was builta 
few rods away from it. It was large and 
clean and roomy, and had nine windows 
in it, and a door with real latch and 
hinges and good comfortable seats, and in 
the middle of the floor was a Franklin 
stove that sent out abundant and grateful 
warmth. 

All this time we had subscription 
schools. Poor men had large families. 
It cost about six dollars a year to school 
one child. How the poor father and 
mother were tried when the subscription 
paper lay opened out before them! If the 
family was large they could not possibly 
afford to send all of them. So they 
would confer, and sometimes put down 
13 or 2 or 24, and then divide the time 
around among them so that all the boys 
and girls would get to go awhile. 

Sometimes the man would say, in 
bitterness of soul caused by poverty: 
“ T’ve got along without learnin’, they can 
do as I’ve done; they’re no better than 
their daddy,” and the conciliating sweet 
voice of the loyal wife and mother would 
say: “Oh! come now, father, it’s about 
all we can leave to the poor children ; I'll 
pay for one somehow ; come now, don’t 
be harsh, dear. I think this’ll be a good 
year for ginseng or columbo roots, and 
we'll all turn out and gather and dig like 
all possest !” 

In those days if a child was taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as 
the rule of three, it was about the amount 
of a passable education. 

We children all had remorseful twinges 
of conscience the last day of school when 
the teacher would give each child a little 
narrow slip of paper to carry home to the 
fathfer containing the amount of indebted- 
ness, something like this : 


“Mr. John Smith you owe me one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents for Martha 
Ann’s schooling. 

' © Eraiza CRAWFORD, Teacher.” 


In the winter, probably of 1837-38, 
there was a new school law enacted. John 


Coulter was our representative in the 
Legislature then, and the dear old man 
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was so full of rejoicing that he wrote a 
long letter home to the little nieces, tell- 
ing them the glad tidings. And then all 
the little boys in school just skipped and 
said, “Oh! goody ; now we'll not have to 
live so saving any more; schools will be 
free, and our papas will not have such 
hard work to pay school bills, and we 
won’t have to save our shoes—we can 
kick frozen clods, and we can play shinny, 
and black man, and Anthony over, and 
crack-the-whip, and best of all we can 
slide on the ice and spread ourselves and 
cross the creek at one run !” 

And in less than forty-eight hours after 
the good news about free schools, the more 
. valiant of the irrepressibles had poured 
water down a smooth bank below the 


school-house in “ Uncle Jonathan’s mea-. 


dow,” and the very next morning they 
celebrated the delightful event by a glo- 
rious slide, completely ignoring the value 
of shoe leather. Well, it is the same now 
as in those early days, very few people 
can stand prosperity. 

The next school-house in our district 
was built on the hillside above the foundry 
in the year 1853. And the one in the 
village was built which is to-day left un- 
consecrated, a thing of the past, and will 
henceforth be “ the old school-house.” 

But the love of learning implanted in 
the minds of the boys of 1812-13-14, 
by Judge Coulter would not down and be 
content with a third-rate teacher among 
the children and grandchildren. 

Occasionally a select school sprang up 
and flourished awhile, or boys were sent 
away to better schools than we had in 
Green Township. 

Lewis Oliver employed a scholarly old 
gentleman to reside in his family and 
teach his three or four sons, Dr. T. G. V. 
Simons. At the Doctor’s suggestion, Mr. 
Oliver bought one hundred dollars’ worth 
of such books as the tutor recommended 
—standard works, including a fine copy 
of Shakespeare. In this library was 
probably the first Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary in Green Township. After Dr. 
Simons went away the Oliver boys were 
sent to Norwalk Academy. 

In the year 1850-51 a very excellent 
select’school was taught in old Perrysville, 
in one of the pleasant upper rooms in the 
dilapidated brick building now known as 
the old foundry. The teacher was one of 
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the boys, Cornelius Quick, a younger 
brother of Aaron Quick, Esq., a fair, 
round-faced, handsome boy, whose su- 
preme delight was found in books. 

He said, “ Let us all join together and 
call it school. I will be one of your num- 
ber. I will not direct. I will confer with 
you, and let us have one of the best win- 
ters in all our lives.” And it was. 

Sometimes parsing in blank verse or 
poetry there were differences, and bitter 
words were spoken, but the deep violet 
eyes of the boy teacher looked at the 
offender, and the gracious, reproving ap- 
peal was understood, and “ Richard is him- 
self again,” and the courteous apology 
was forthcoming. 

A few years later and Lisle Tannehill, 
only son of Melzar Tannehill, held a 
select school in the old house on the farm 
that Mr. Coe owns now. 

It was a very good school and boys and 
young men of twenty-five years ago 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 

Then, in 1866, Professor Sample crowned 
all our patient waiting and efforts by es- 
tablishing Greentown Academy, and since 
then we have been cheered and comforted 
and enlightened. 

But for more than twenty-five years 
previous the Academy was an idea in the 
mind of its progenitor, the leading man of 
Perrysville, Thomas W. Coulter. In 
justice, he was the founder, though he 
died the year before it came into existence. 
His wife says after the toils of the day 
when he retired at night, and other men 
slept, he was so enthusiastic, his mind so 
imbued with the one thought, that he 
would say, “ Don’t sleep, mine, let’s talk 
about the school that will just crown 
Perrysville. I will call off the names of 
all those who will become students, and 
you count them and we'll see how many 
we are sure of.” A prophet going up the 
heights of beautiful Tabor to look away, 
away as far as the vision could reach, not 
upon the gleaming waters of the sea of 
Galilee, or the picturesque outlined 
course of the Jordan, or the dark-green 
ridges of Carmel, or the snow-covered 
heights of Hermon, but the future destiny 
of the coming men and women about 
him. ' 

“Ts not that the morning that breaks 
yonder?” one soldier said to another, in 
King Henry V. Perhaps humble John 























Bates heard the inquiry no more distinctly 
than did the prophetic soul of this man 
interested in the intellectual needs of 
others. 

School books used to cost a good deal. 
The old United States spelling books with 
wooden backs cost thirty-seven and a half 
cents apiece, and were no nearer than Mans- 
field. Scholars were not in classes except 
in the English Reader, Introduction, His- 
tory of the United States, and spellers. 
Girls were not in the history class, it was 
meant for the largest boys in school. 

A small History of the United States was 
published about 1838, and that was called 
a tip-top school book and was for both 
boys and girls. 

It was not uncommon to see such books 
in school as Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Her- 
vey’s Meditations, Columbian Orator, 
Poetry for Schools, History of the Revolu- 
tion, Life of Captain Riley, and Parnell’s 
Poems. Later came Cobb’s Speller, and 
Cobb’s Juvenile Readers—four in number 
—and Peter Parley’s Geography, and later 
yet came Olney’s Geography, and in 1838 
a bright Yankee teacher from the Grand 
Isle, Vermont, introduced the first gram- 
mar—Kirkham’s—into the schools of 
Perrysville. 

It was a great treat for those not study- 
ing grammar to listen to the conjugation 
of verbs by the class, and the lingo of 
parsing was just as much as the little fel- 
ows could stand. It was delightfully 
funny. 

In those quiet times in other days the 
advent of the new master or mistress was 
a wonderful event in the lives of the boys 
and girls. It was important. No one 
knew who was coming. 

The school directors would post notices 
about on the store door, at the blacksmith 
shop, and on the big tree at the cross- 
roads, saying, at such date, and such a 
place they would meet to employ ateacher, 
say, for the winter term of four or five 
months. 

Then when the evening in question 
would arrive, after an early supper, the 
dignitary would take his best bell-crowned 
hat down off its peg and settle it on his 
head with a few dexterous shakes, take his 
cane off its moorings, and start. (Why 
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every man carried a good cane in those 
other and early days, belongs to another 
phase of the history of Green Township.) 

And the eager voices of the boys and 
girls would follow him down the door-yard 
path, and past the stumps, and past the 
brambly thicket, with, “ Say, papa, hire a 
good man; try and get a new man ; don’t 
get anybody we ever saw or heard of.” 

“Come, father,” another would say, 
“get a good fellow who knows lots of 
stories, and one who is not cross, and one 
who likes boysand girls.” And theolder 
ones would say, “I hope he’ll be real 
smart outside of books, handsome, and po- 
lite, and clever, and gallant.” 

Not an eye would close in sleep or a° 
little head go nid-nodding before the return 
of the august school director. 

And then, how slow of speech he 
seemed; how tardy in answering ques- 
tions ; how important his office made him ; 
how he delighted to take bis own time in 
framing cautious replies. 

Sometimes the new master was an old 
man, high “larnt,” in our own district ; 
a lame man; or sickly; or in debt, or 
with a large family, who had appealed 
to the kindness of his humane neighbors ; 
or, more probable, he would teach cheaper 
than any other applicant. 

This was not uncommon. Sometimes 
our patient waiting was rewarded by 
hearing that the new teacher was a 
stranger; an Irishman, a Yankee, a Vir- 
ginian, a young student desiring to prose- 
cute the study of divinity, law, or medi- 
cine, and took this way to earn a little 
money. Sure enough, it was a little. 

So the article would be drawn up—be- 
fore the new school law of 1838—in 
which the poor fellow was bound up snug 
as a broken leg. He was to receive ten 
dollars a month and teach every consec- 
utive Saturday—full hours in a day-— 
good order in time of school—and he was 
to “board round” among the scholars, 
which meant a week in a place. In 
some instances wheat delivered at speci- 
fied mills, Manner’s, Skinner’s, and the 
mill near Copus’s were mentioned in the 
article of agreement between the teacher 
and the directors—this was considered as 
good as “ wheat in the mill.” 
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COUNTERPANES. 


OMETHING which I read in a jour- 
nal of health, combined with certain 
other facts, set me to thinking very ear- 
nestly, and I resolved to act upon a sug- 
gestion gained therefrom, though, indeed, 
I hardly knew how I could meet the ex- 
pense which must be incurred in order to 
do so. 
to “ people of means,” but John and I 
were not of that class, hence I must think 
deeply to enable me to bring my projected 
plans to an economical and, withal, satis- 
factory consummation. The matter which 
laid upon my mind was this: Upon awak- 
ing every morning I was conscious of a 
feeling as if I had not rested well during 
the night, and it seemed as if I were 
dragged down by a heavy weight. After 
I had risen and been about my work for 
a short time, the sensation passed off toa 
degree, but only to return the following 
morning to render me unfitted for the 
manifold cares and labor of the day. Also, 
I began to observe the children more 
closely, and I felt certain that they were 
affected in the same .manner that I was. 
They were fretful and seemed for awhile 
in the morning to feel just as I did—in- 
disposed to exertion of any sort, but the 
sensation, as in my own case, was dlissi- 
— by participation in the labors of the 
ousehold, or, in case of the younger 
ones, by the vigorous romps and plays 
which stirred their sluggish powers into 
healthy activity until the succeeding 
night gave the mysterious cause of the 
trouble a chance to continue its vitiating 
labors. 

It was only since the chilly nights came 
on that I had observed these alarming 
symptoms, and since I had read that 
article in the health journal, as I have 
said, I felt morally certain that I had dis- 
covered a clue to the mischievous agent 
which was working so to our detriment. 
When I went to housekeeping it was with 
a great many erroneous ideas, one of them 
being that my beds, to be comfortable, 
must each be supplied with thick, heavy 
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counterpanes for winter use. This idea 
had been carried out, and when the heavy, 
soggy things had grown shabby they had 
been washed (which process rendered 
them still more soggy in course of time) 
and covered again and again, until it was 
scarcely possible for. air to pass through 
to perform the cleansing process as it 
should be allowed to do daily, and also 
nightly. In short, I felt certain that my 
nice, heavy counterpanes were excluding 
all pure air from and confining the im- 
pure air inside the bedclothing, which 
tended to prevent the healthy condition 
which I felt so anxious to promote; also 
they were far too heavy to be at all com- 
fortable. No wonder (I thought, as I 
lifted them daily in making the beds) 
that I feel as if held down by a weight, 
and therefore worn and weary, when I 
rise, instead of rested and refreshed. This, 
then, must be the remedy—a new and 
different covering must be supplied to 
each bed, and what should it be? I was 
anxious to introduce an improvement 
which would be more conducive to com- 
fort and health and also economical. 
After careful consideration I came to a 
conclusion to do as follows: 

I purchased one hundred yards of sea- 
foam suiting, or “ cheese-cloth,” as it is 
commonly called (paying for it five cents 
per yard) and thirty pounds of the best 
quality of cotton batting, and with this | 
commenced operations. I put the two 
ends of the whole piece together and used 
the machine to sew it into one strip fifty 
yards long, which I cut into ten pieces, 
each five yards long and two yards wide 
(twice the width of the cloth), and out of 
each one of these I made a counterpane 
in the following manner: I laid the piece 
out upon the floor, smoothing one-half 
very carefully, laying a stick to mark the 
exact centre. Along even with this centre 
mark I laid the ends of the batting, laying 
on about three pounds to each counterpane, 
and when this was done drawing the loose 
half of the cloth carefully and lightly 
over that covered by the cotton, seeing 
that the edges meet evenly all round the 

















three open sides. This forms a coverlid 
two and a half yards long and two yards 
wide. As it lay upon the floor I rolled it 
up, first a little way at the closed end and 
then at one side, till it was brought intoa 
convenient form and size for lifting to a 
table, which, with its leaves spread, served 
my purpose admirably. I then unrolled 
the counterpane till it covered the table, 
when I commenced and tied the corner 
thus extended, gradually unrolling and 
tying till all done. Some of them [ tied 
with bright worsted and fastened the edge 
by a row of chain stitch of the same ma- 
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terial. Those tied with white cotton, and 
with the edges simply run up with thread, 
are very nice, though not quite so pretty 
and bright, 

One realizes after sleeping under cover- 
ing made in the above manner that weight 
is not indispensable to secure warmth, and 
that one’s health and comfort is not pro- 
moted by its use. At least such has been 
my experience. My new coverings are 
light and open, which makes them easy to 
wash, and (what is a very important item 
with many) they are not expensive. 

MRS. C. H. POTTER. 
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Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
practical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
housekeepers are welcomed to this department, 
which we think most of our readers find inter- 
esting no less than useful. Our “HoME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting 
each other by giving timely and helpful replies 
and letters, or of asking any information they 
may desire. All communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to the Editor ‘‘ HOME” 
Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TALK WITH MOTHERS. 


EAR “ Home” HousEKEEPERS :— 
As you have so kindly welcomed 

me to your circle I feel encouraged to 
come again. I want to talk a little this 
time about the care of children. As I 
have three little ones myself, of course I 
am particularly interested in this subject, 
and am always looking for suggestions 
and help from the experience of others. 
Sometime ago I found a few words that 
have been quite an encouragement to me, 
and hoping they may be a help to others 
I will quote them ; they are the words of 
a lady who had had remarkable success 
with her children. She says: “I never 
fret about little faults of manner nor even 
about transient irritability in my children. 
Children, as they are growing up, go 
through many temporary conditions 
which, if apparently unnoticed, pass away. 
In fact, there are little moral disturbances 
to be expected, like whooping-cough and 
measles in physical life, and if the gen- 


eral home atmosphere be wholesome and 
the trend right, I do not think it worth 
while to be too much distressed over oc- 
casional naughtiness.”’ 

These thoughts seemed quite new to me 
at first but as I have seen in my own ex- 
perience since, they are very true, and 
have been a real help, giving me more 
patience with little faults and fits of fret- 
fulness. Is there not some encourage- 
ment in them to you, my sisters, who 
sometimes feel like giving up in despair 
when it seems as if all your teachings had 
been in vain? 

We must expect to have “line upon 
line, precept upon precept,” but we must 
also have patience, serenity, and the ab- 
sence of petty fault-finding if we would 
have a happy home. I have learned that 
as long as I can control myself I can con- 
trol my children; but when I get impa- 
tient and fretful the children soon show 
the same disposition. 

And right here is a great reason why 
mothers should take the rest they need as 
they go along, day by day; for how can 
a poor woman with nerves strained to 
their utmost through lack of rest, keep 
from getting cross and fretful or even un- 
just over the many petty trials of a day? 
How easily people who have never tried 
can always manage children—in their 
minds, at least ! and how often we mothers 
have to hear from such theoretical man- 
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agers, “ I would not let a child do this, or 
that.” I have even heard some say they 
would make a baby talk when it got as 
old as they thought proper! I suppose 
such persons do not think how discourag- 
ing these remarks are to a tired-out mo- 
ther. It used to be very trying to me, 
but now I only think to myself, “I wish 
you had a chance to try!” 

A few days ago I heard a young 
mother, speaking of her baby who was 
just beginning to walk, say that she would 
never put anything out of its reach, but 
would make it understand from the first 
that it “ must not touch.” As I listened, 
I wondered which was the better way ; 
but it seems to me very few grown people 
would want to be tempted continually as 
little children are tempted when things 
they are not allowed to touch are left 


within their reach. It is all very well in - 


theory, but when it comes to practice it 
needs a good deal of judgment; we all 
find it hard enough to do right with all 
the help we can get. 

Another thing: we are always sure to 
reprove our children, but are we as care- 
ful to give praise when it is deserved? A 
little judicious praise sometimes will be a 
real tonic to a sensitive boy or girl, yet 
how often it is carelessly withheld, and 
the child thinks his attempts to do right 
unnoticed. 

Then, it always troubles me to see grown 
people finding amusement in teasing chil- 
dren or laughing at their mistakes. A 
sensitive child really suffers more than we 
have any idea of under such treatment, 
and the effect is soon seen in the best dis- 
positions. A mother will often have to 
work a good while to undo the mischief 
wrought in a few moments by some 
thoughtless person. 

Above all, my sisters, let us pray a 
good deal for our darlings, and not 
worry; worry wears us out much faster than 
work. Surely, it is because we cannot 
trust God that we worry and fret, for if 
we believe His promises, cannot we leave 
our little ones in His hands, feeling sure 
He will bless our efforts to teach and lead 
them aright, however humble they may be? 
Yet, when we think of the responsibility 
resting upon us, how may of us but are 
ready to exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for 
all these things !” 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
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[That this sensible little “ talk” will be 
appreciated by all “Homer” mothers we 
are sure. Letus hear from others on the 
same, and other topics. Will not each 
and every “ Home” housekeeper do her 
part the coming year to make this depart- 
ment especially beneficial and interest- 
ing? And also strive to bring other 
and new readers into the friendly circle 
we all find so pleasant ?] 


PATCHWORK. 


Dear Epitor :—Once or twice I have 
seen “ Notes ” on this subject in your de- 
lightful department to which I have felt 
tempted and fully intended to reply. 
Permit me now to address a few words to 
the sister who so pleasantly suggested the 
making of patchwork for quilts as “catch- 
up ” work, to keep the housewife’s hands 
employed when they might otherwise be 
idle for a few moments. Does she not 
think that little time of rest has been 
faithfully earned and might be more 
wisely devoted to the reading of some 
good book or one of the current maga- 
zines ? 

Don’t, I beg of you, sister mine, try to 
persuade any woman into undertaking 
extra, unnecessary work. Pretty white 
spreads are plentiful and cheap, or flow- 
ered cretonne makes bright and dainty 
counterpanes. Comfortables are quite as 
durable made of “all one color ” print or 
satine, and may be bought all ready for 
use. They may cost a little more than if 
the housekeeper buys her material and 
makes them, but what of it? What are 
a few cents when weighed against the 
health and happiness of the home-mother ? 
Let her use the time thus gained in recu- 
perating the energies which with the 
strongest of us begin to flag when we 
should be just in our prime and capable 
of enjoying life to its utmost. Women, 
as a rule, should cultivate laziness. Don’t 
look so shocked, dear friends, I mean just 
what I say. Not alone for the present, 
for herself should a mother take more 
rest of mind and body, but for the sake of 
coming generations. The blessing of re- 
pose, properly and intelligently taken, 
would soon tell upon humanity. 

Not long ago I heard the question asked, 
“Do women ever rest?” Itseems an ab- 
surd query, but is it? A man when he 




















feels the need of rest flings himself at full 
length upon a sofa, or under a tree, on 
the greensward, and gives himself up to 
the business of resting. He doesn’t have 
a harness-strap which needs sewing, or a 
knife tosharpen, or an axe-handle to shave 
out, etc., laid by where they will he handy 
to “catch-up.” Why should he? He 
doesn’t believe in patchwork ; he wants 
to rest. And when his period of recupe- 
ration, long or short, is over, he gets up 
and goes to work, feeling refreshed, no 
doubt, in body and mind. Howisit with 
his wife? She sits down to “ rest a bit,” 
when the after-dinner work is over, per- 
haps for the first time in the day, and out 
comes that “catch-up work.” Where 
does the rest come in? I have heard sen- 
sible people argue that a change of occu- 
pation is restful; perhaps it is; but sup- 
pose you suggest to a man who has become 
tired turning a grindstone crank that he 
rest himself by holding the axe or scythe 
while somebody else turns. 

I didn’t intend to write a sermon, only 
to do a little in ever so humble a way to- 
ward stemming the tide of “ patchwork ” 
which overwhelms so many lives. I use 
the term in a general sense to represent 
the great burden of useless, unnecessary 
toil under which thousands of house- 
keepers break down before they reach the 
“half-way stone” of life. Don’t try todo 
this, that, or the other, because somebody 
else does it, who may have twice your 
strength of constitution ; let some of the 
work go undone. Aboveall, do not add the 
making of patchwork specifically to the con- 
stant wearing strain of ceaseless activity 
forced upon you by your own unselfish- 
ness or the thoughtlessness of others. 

ANNA M. WALKER. 


HELPS OF ALL SORTS. 


Dear Epiror :—I think the “ Home” 
one of the best magazines published. 
Being an invalid and having a great 
deal of time, I enjoy trying the various 
“ideas ” given in this department. 

Not long ago I had a birthday, and 
should like to describe one of my presents. 
It was a transparency, or “ fernery,” given 
me by a dear friend. She had a frame 
made of plain oak and gilded it; then 
she bought two large panes of glass, be- 
tween which she arranged the most grace- 
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ful ferns, with a border of autumn leaves, 
framed the whole, and you can have no 
idea of how pretty it is. 

Do all invalids, and those who are not 
invalids, as well, know what a very nice 
and simple dessert junket is? It is made 
of sweetened milk curdled with rennet, 
flavored to taste with nutmeg, cinnamon, 
or vanilla, and served with sweet cream. 

Spanish pudding is also very good. To 
a pint of water put one and one-half 
ounces of butter and a pinch of salt. When 
it boils add just as much flour as will 
make it the consistency of hasty pudding, 
stirring well all the time; after it is re- 
moved from the fire and allowed to be- 
come quite cold, beat up two eggs, with a 
little grated lemon-peel, and add to the 
mixture; drop the batter by spoonfuls 
into boiling lard, fry quickly, and when 
taken up throw powdered sugar over them. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 

Would any one like to know how to 
prevent the hair from falling out, and how 
to increase its growth? I commenced the 
use of sage tea about a year ago, and it 
has made my hair, which was very light, 
long and thick. 

Can any sister tell me what will remove 
aa gag from red cloth? Alsoof any 

ook at a reasonable price which gives 
directions for netting, with meshes, as our 
grandmothers used to do? Where can 
such be obtained ? 
L. G. 8. 

[ Barbour’s Prize Series, No. 1, contains 
directions for netting, and its price is cer- 
tainly reasonable—one dime—for which 
we will have it sent you should you not 
be able to obtain it otherwise. The fact 
that liberal prizes are offered for best work 
in its various departments may interest 
you also. By the way, have you ever 
tried rennet tablets for making junket? 
We think them very nice, indeed. ] 


BITS FROM ECILA’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


How many ‘“ Home” housekeepers 
have a scrap-book? Of course we all 
have a treasury of household wisdom in 
our magazines, but there are often valu- 
able hints in the columns of daily and 
weekly papers which would be lost if not 
“scrapped.” So I scrap them, after test- 
ing to make sure they are really helps. 

Some one in a “ Note” spoke of keep- 
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ing lemons by threading them upon a 
strong twine passed just underneath the 
skin at one end, and hanging them in a 
cool, dry place. My scrap-book tells me 
that a better method is to place them in 
glass jars, fill with cold water, and screw 
on the tops. They will keep perfectly 
fresh in this way for weeks, if sound when 
purchased. By the stringing method 
they dry so as to necessitate soaking. 

The easiest and quickest way of putting 
Hamburg trimming on under-garments, 
or others, is to make a narrow tuck on the 
edge of the article, allowing the width of 
a seam below, sew the raw edge of the 
Hamburg to this, turn the tuck down 
over the seam, and stitch neatly. 

A little ammonia in the water in which 
blood-stained articles are soaked will 
bring out the spots quickly and surely 
without injury to the most delicate fabric. 
The method of washing with kerosene, 
given by one contributor more than two 
years ago, also removes nearly all stains 
from white garments without extra work. 

ECILA REYD. 


CROCHET TRIMMING. 


Use fancy braid with picot edge, or, if 
desired, the lace may be worked on a 
chain foundation. 

First row—Fasten in first picot, chain 
two, then * eight trebles in eight following 
picots, chain three, miss four picots, one 
treble in next, chain three, miss four 
picots, and repeat from * across. 

Second row—Work along with single 
crochet on first and second treble, chain 
three to take place of next, three trebles 
in next three, * chain four, miss last two 
trebles and three chain, three doubles in 
top of one treble of last row, chain four, 
four trebles in centre four of eight trebles, 
and repeat from * to the end. 

Third row—* Work two trebles in 
centre two of four trebles, chain four, one 
double in last of four chain following, 
close to the three doubles of last row, 
chain five, one double in first stitch of 
chain after three double, chain four, and 
repeat from * to the end of row. 

Fourth row—* Work one double be- 
tween two trebles, chain one, eight double 
trebles (thread over twice) separated by 
one chain under the five chain of last 
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-_ chain one, and repeat from * to the 
end. 

Fifth row—* Chain three, one double 
under one chain, repeat six times, one 
single in double of last row, and repeat 
from * across, forming a picot edge. 

This completes the seallop. For the 
top, or heading, work two trebles in first 
two picots, * chain two, miss three picots, 
two trebles in next two, and repeat from 
* across the row. 

This is very pretty and quickly made. 
If lace with coarser picots is used the dis- 
tance can be regulated easily. For chil- 
dren’s gingham dresses, a colored braid 
may be used for the centre with good 
effect, and the picot edge be made of fine 
marking cotton of. the same color. 

Will some sister please send directions 
for a crochet sontag ? 

MAIDIE, 


TESTED RECIPES. 


Sver Pupprinc.—One cupful each of 
suet, chopped fine, molasses, sour milk 
(butter-milk, if you have it), and raisins, 
if liked, three cupfuls of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, a pinch of salt, and 
spice to taste—I use cinnamon and all- 
spice, one-half teaspoonful of each. 
Grease a three-quart lard-pail, pour in 
the mixture, cover tightly, place in a 
kettle containing a quart or more of boil- 
ing water, cover this also, and keep boil- 
ing steadily for three hours, having plenty 
of water at the same temperature to re- 
place that which boils away. Serve with 
any sauce preferred. Here “* a recipe 
which we like: Two tablespuonfuls of 
sugar, the same of butter, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of flour, one-fourth 
cup of vineger, and boiling water to make 
as thick as desired. 

MRS. JENNIE C. 


Orange JELLY Cake.—Four and 
one-half cups sugar, one cup butter, one 
cup milk, five eggs, one and one-half tea- 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, two cups of 
flour, twooranges. Cream two and one- 
half cups of the sugar with the butter, 
beat the yelks of the eggs very light and 
stir in, add the milk, then the flour with 
the baking-powder well sifted in it. Bake 
in jelly-cake tins. For the filling, beat 




















the whites of the eggs stiff, beat in the re- 
maining two cups of sugar, adding the 
juice of the two oranges, with a little of 
the grated rind, if likedstrongly flavored. 
Spread between the layers. 


Murrins.—One pint of milk, one-half 
cup yeast, a pinch of salt, and flour suffi- 
cient to make a batter as for griddle- 
cakes. When light, cook in rings upon 
the stove. MRS. S, C, MEEKS. 


Bakep Inp1iAn Pupprne.—Put one 
and one-half pints of milk on to scald, 
stir into it two and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of Indian meal mixed with three table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, cook five minutes, 
take from the fire, add a pinch of salt, 
pour into your pudding-dish, put in one 
pint of cold milk to form a whey, and 
bake two and one-half hours. Serve with 
butter or sweet cream; or it is nice 
without either. For a lage family, increase 
the proportions. 


Excettent Mince-meat.—Three 
cups chopped meat, four cups of apple 
(chopped), one and one-half cups of 
brown sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup 
of raisins, one-fourth cup of vinegar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of ground clove, one- 
half teaspoonful of black pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of cassia, and one-half a nutmeg 
grated. Moisten with the liquid in which 
the meat was boiled. 


Tomato Sourp.—Put three pounds of 
beef on to boil in about four quarts of 
water, cook two hours, or until the liquid 
is reduced one-half, then add one onion, 
sliced, and one quart can of tomatoes, 
cook a half-hour longer, season with salt 
and pepper, strain, and serve hot. The 
beef, removed before the addition of the 
tomatoes, may be sliced for cold meat. 


Pain Cooxkies.—One cup butter, two 
cups sugar, one egg, one-half cup of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful soda, the same of 
grated nutmeg, flour to roll soft. A few 
raisins, seeded, are an improvement. 

A hint: When making custard pies, 
always scald the milk, and pour into it 
the eggs and sugar, well beaten, stirring 
the while. A spoonful of corn-starch is 
an improvement, making the .custard 
firmer, and at the same time more creamy. 

FELICIA GRAVES. 
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TEA Caxe.—One eup butter (or half 
lard) rubbed well in one pint of flour, 
four eggs, well beaten, one cup sweet milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in one- 
half pint of flour, a pinch of salt. This 
is very nice to serve instead of biscuit for 
tea. 


To PREPARE PoraToEs FOR BREAK- 
Frast.—Cut cold boiled potatoes in square 
‘aot dip in beaten egg, and put on a 

uttered pie-plate in the oven; when hot 
and brown send to the table. 


Prime Loar Cake.—Cream together 
one cup sugar and one-half cup butter ; 
add yelks of two eggs, beaten light, one- 
half cup of milk, two cups of flour in 
which is sifted a heaping teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a very little of the milk, 
one teaspoonful of lemon extract, one- 
fourth teaspoonful grated nutmeg, whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff and added last 
thing. This is a very nice plain cake ; 
double the rule if a larger loaf is wanted. 

When eggs are scarce, I often use pud- 
dine, either vanilla, orange or lemon 
flavoring, for cream for cream-cakes. And 
at times when butter is high, I use beef 
suet in place of it by trying it out in milk, 
adding one-half cup of milk to a pound 
of the suet, cut up. Bevery careful that 
it does not scorch ; let it cook slowly till 
it ceases to “‘ sputter,” then strain and put 
away for use. It cannot be told from 
butter, by the smell, particularly if salted 
alittle. Another “make-believe” butter 
for shortening which I use when we have 
a full pork-barrel is nice salt fat pork, 
carefully melted and strained. 

I should like very much to receive the 
wide “fern” lace pattern spoken of in 
this department some time ago, and will 
return it promptly. Am making a set of 
curtains of linen scrim and wish to obtain 
a pattern of antique crochet lace, with 
corner and insertion to match. Can “San- 
dusky ” or some other sister oblige me ? 

E. GILBERT. 


[Barbour’s new book contains such a 
pattern, nicely illustrated. The “fern- 
leaf” lace has not yet returned from the 
journey upon which we started it some 
months ago. When it does, you shall 
have it. ] 








BABYLAND. 
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HATTIP’S SIGN. 


HE older members of the family were 
going out to spend the afternoon. 
Hattie was to stay at home and “keep 
house.” The little girl was not pleased 
with this arrangement. 

She was thinking, as she washed the 
dishes, how lonely it would be. Just as 
she finished the dishes and’ was wringing 
out the dish-cloth at the back-porch, Miss 
Holmes came down-stairs, a lovely white 
shawl and hat in her hands. As her 
teacher entered the kitchen, Hattie looked 
‘ up to see how pretty the young lady 
looked. At that instant the dish-cloth 
fell right into the dirt. 

Hattie looked surprised. 

“ Oh! that’s a sign of company,” she 
said. 

And glancing up the road she saw what 
do you think ? 

“ A hull load of company,” she cried. 

“Goodie!” she added to herself. “ But 
aint I glad? Now I won’t have to stay 
alone.” 

Aid she didn’t. 


RENA REYNOLDs, 


EASTER SUNDAY IN ’89. 


LD Mrs. Rabbit had a charming nest 
this year. It was hidden way out 
of sight under the black currant bush in 
the garden, and right proudly she gazed 
on it as the Easter sun came peeping over 
the hill-tops. It was certainly a sweet 
place to have a nest, for the currant bush 
was all but ready to bloom, filling the air 
around with delicious perfume. 


“T’ll play catcher with her,” said old 
Mrs. Rabbit, smiling to herself, “and 
I'll run straight in here. I’m longing to 
see how she will open her gray eyes when 
she catches a glimpse of these beautiful 
eggs, and shake those long brown curls 
her mamma twists over her fingers. I 
know just what she’ll say while I sit under 
the bush and laugh, ‘ Well, I declare if 
that Rabbit isn’t up to her old tricks.’ ” 

Mrs. Rabbit stood on her hind legs and 
parted some of the budding branches ; 
she wanted all the sunlight possible to fall 
upon the colored eggs. She counted them 
then to see how many there were, anyway. 
She only knew how to count as high as 
ten. 

“ One, two, three blue ones,” counted 
Mrs. Rabbit, slowly and carefully, “ four, 
five, six pink ones, seven, eight, nine crim- 
son, and one speckeled, and that makes 
ten.” Here she commenced over again, 
‘* One, two, three white ones, with houses 
and trees on them; four, five, six, seven 
purple, with tassels at the ends, and that’s 
all.” Mrs, Rabbit was not very explicit, 
but when she played catcher with Mollie 
the little girl would be able to count them 
better, for Mollie Wall could count a 
hundred backward and never balk. 

“ It’s pretty near time for her to get up,” 
said Mrs. Rabbit, gazing patiently over at 
the sunny hills. ‘‘I’ll sit still and guard 
the nest until I hear the nursery shutters 
thrown open. And if that bad boy who 
lives next door attempts any of his fun, 
trying to climb the fence, why, I'll bite 
him !” 

KATHARINE HULL. 


OTATO TURNOVERS. Boil some 
good mealy potatoes, and when done 
enough mash them, season with salt, and 
form into a firm paste with fine sifted 
flour and beaten eggs; roll out to about 
half an inch in thickness, and stamp out 
in rounds about five inches across. Upon 
one-half of each round place a_ small 
quantity of savory mincemeat—ham, fish, 


or poultry—pleasantly seasoned and just 
barely moistened, and fold the other half 
over the mince. Press the edges together, 
mark prettily, and when all are ready 
place the turnovers in a wire frying-basket, 
and fry in sufficient boiling fat to cover 
them entirely. When colored a delicate 
brown, drain carefully, and serve on a hot 
napkin with finely-minced parsley. 


























BAD TEMPERS. 





IHERE are some vices which possess 
what may be called a respectable ex- 
terior ; they succeed occasionally in bor- 
rowing the garments of some neighboring 
virtue and passing themselves off as re- 
lations of his. Even when their char- 
acter as faults cannot be denied, people 
are found to palliate them and minimize 
their evil tendency. Among such sins 
are envy, jealousy, pride, and bad tem- 
per. To say that such a one has rather 
a hasty temper, or that he is difficult to 
get on with, or that he is too fond of 
having his own way, is hardly, in the 
opinion of many people, to say anything 
really to his discredit; yet, when we 
analyze that disposition of mind which 
is commonly called “bad temper,” we 
shall find that it is neither more nor less 
than the malignant desire of making 
other people suffer pain. Even in the 
case of a “hot” or hasty temper, this 
is true. Noone would use angry words 
to another if he did not mean that they 
should wound, and intend to relieve his 
angry feelings by the suffering they may 
cause. 

If the temper is a sullen or sulky one, 
its malignant character is still more ap- 
parent : the sulky fellow begins by feeling 
offended; probably he has some little 
cause for taking offense, or he has at 
least an opportunity for imagining that 
he has been slighted. He persuades him- 
self that some one has been wanting in 
the affection or respect which is his due. 
He feels himself insulted, injured; and 
he has not magnanimity enough to pass 
over the matter without taking care 
that the slight offered should be expiated 
by suffering. His self-love demands that 
some one should suffer; and the suffering 
of the victim—although he might be 
shocked to think so, and might refuse to 
believe it—affords him a certain satis- 
faction and a certain pleasure. When 
the offender has been made to feel that 
it is no light matter to neglect the com- 
fort of the ill-tempered man, or to prefer 
any other interests to his, when he or she 
has been made thoroughly miserable, the 
sulky man is appeased; he is perhaps 
even penitent; his demon has been grati- 
fied, and is no longer hungry. The fact 
that the bad temper, with its symptoms 





of black looks or harsh words or sullen 
silence, was maintained until the suffer- 
ing of the victim became evident, is 
enough to show that sulkiness is really a 
much worse kind of fault than people 
generally imagine. 

The well-known fact that a man’s tem- 
per very often depends on his physical 
state for the time being is often accepted 
as a complete justification for petulance 
or savageness of manner. A man of ner- 
vous temperament, or a person afflicted 
with a sluggish liver can no more help 
feeling irritable or gloomy than a man 
with a wooden leg can help limping. He 
is entitled, therefore, to some degree of 
consideration from others on account of 
his natural defect ; but after all, men are 
not entirely the slaves of their nerves or 
their internal organs. To feel irritation 
or despondency is one thing; to allow 
such feelings to master one and drive one 
whither they will is quite a different 
matter. Ifa man has a weak heart or a 
tendency to gout, he generally thinks it 
a duty to take account of these physical 
infirmities, and avoid any indulgence in 
amusements or in food which may tend 
to confirm them ; but few people think it 
worth while to attend to the state of 
their nerves, for the sake of sparing their 
families an outburst of temper. It may 
be as plain a duty for a man to eat a 
good dinner asit is for him to get 
through his day’s work, or to vote—when 
he does vote—according to his conscience. 
If, after the agreeable remedy of dining, 
a man with a fairly good disposition still 
feels that the conduct of his friends and 
of the world in general is unbearable, 


‘or that he would rather continue to sulk 


than not, he may feel pretty certain that 
the blame is not entirely due to physi- 
cal causes; but the probability is thet 
he will be ready to put it on anybody or 
anything rather than on himself. When 
@ man ina temper has got so far as to 
see that he has been unreasonable, he is 
in a fair way of recovery. The difficulty 
is to make him see things in their true 
light ; for a sulky temper induces a men- 
tal blindness which is quite as impervious 
to argument as the hottest passion. Con- 
cession is of no use—it is jealously sus- 
pected as having its root in the very 
411 
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proposition which is not to be borne for a 
moment, namely, that temper is at the 
bottom of the whole thing. The sulky 
man wants no forbearance, no sacrifices 
for the sake of peace; he will not be 
bribed back again into good humor, 
like a naughty child. In his heart he 
knows that he is unjust, morose, peevish, 
and childish ; but his pride will not suffer 
him to believe it. He must therefore be 
approached with caution, for anything 
that seems to imply the truth increases 
the pain of the wound which his self-love 
has received. The injustice of an implied 
assertion that the original slight was a 
mere trifle, naturally seems to him very 
great. Under these circumstances, it is 
a relief to the sulky man to speak his 
mind ; and perhaps it is generally better 
that he should do so. Often, however, 
the only cure for his mental ailment is a 
period of solitude. 

It is not an uncommon thing in this, 
as in more serious matters, for the world 
to make mistakes, and ascribe to some 
men better tempers, to others worse ones, 
than they actually possess. A man may 
not only be thoroughly selfish and ex- 
acting, but ready to fly into a passion at 
a small provocation, and yet pass for being 
good-tempered, simply because those 
around him are afraid to cross him, and 
give him no opportunity for breaking 
out. His likes and dislikes are always 
taken into account and considered before- 
hand ; this is known to him, and the sac- 
rifice is pleasing. The members of his 
family—for temper is chiefly a feature of 
famfly life—think that peace is cheaply 
bought at the price of their own inclina- 
tions ; and congratulate themselves on the 
fact that papa or Uncle Richard is in 
such a good temper. ‘The fact is that he 
is in an abominably bad one: he is prob- 
ably quite unconscious of the fact, and 
unconscious, too, that in their hearts the 
other members of the family think him 
a nuisance, and breathe more freely when 
he is out of the house, more freely still 
when he is a hundred miles away. 

On the other hand,a man may be so 
confirmed a grumbler that he may be 
universally voted a bore and a person of 
execrably bad temper, while in reality he 
is no worse off in that respect than many 
of his neighbors. He grumbles more as 
a matter of habit than anything else ; 
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and plays, as it were, with his temper. 
As a rule, he does not lose his self-control ; 
he has nothing of that cruel love of 
wounding other people’s feelings which is 
the essence of a really bad temper; he 
simply fumes and fusses about because he 
likes it. Occasionally, under a load of 
unusual aggravations, self-control gives 
way, and the grumble changes to a veri- 
table storm ; but as a rule, the croaker re- 
mains satisfied with making himself’ pas- 
sively disagreeable. How disagreeable 
he is he probably has little idea. It is 
his nature to find fault and look at the 
seamy side of things; and he has never 
set himself to counteract the natural bent 
of his mind. Yet he may be a very lov- 
able kind of man; his peevishness may be 
tiresome; but those who live with him 
know that it is mere habit, a habit which, 
from long indulgence, has come to be 
second nature; and they bear with him 
patiently, more patiently, perhaps, than 
he deserves. Nothing, indeed, is more 
surprising than the fact that not only 
habitually discontented people, but irri- 
table, angry, bullying fellows may, and 
often do retain the love of their fellow- 
creatures. 

Some ill-tempered men are loved not 
only beyond their deserts but beyond 
what one might think possible. Perhaps 
this is because they make up for their de- 
fects by an unusual warmth of affection ; 
but there is one description of ill-tempered 
man who is never liked, whether he re- 
ceives a dutiful affection or not, and that 
is the man who always insists on having 
his own way. A passionate man is not 
always, perhaps not often, in a rage; a 
sulky fellow is not perpetually sulking; 
but an exacting man is- continually irri- 
tating. There are people who quietly 
and perhaps good-humoredly, but with 
fixed determination, insist that other 
people’s preferences shall give way to 
theirs; and who, if they are thwarted, 
make themselves infinitely disagreeable. 
A man of this stamp may have many 
good qualities; he may be respected, but 
he cannot be loved. Not even his near- 
est relations can avoid feeling a certain 
constraint in his presence, and a sense of 
relief when he is absent. The flower of 
love may live through many injuries; 
but it cannot survive in an atmosphere 
of perpetual frost. 














HOME DRESSMAKING. 


LACK gowns are exceedingly fash- 

ionable; and although gros-grain 
and faille are very popular, yet it is the 
woolen gown which is more generally 
worn. All outdoor skirts are exceed- 
ingly plain, as the long coats require the 
skirt to fit plainly round the hips, and 
any trimming or adornment is placed 
at the lower edge. Flounces are not 
quite as much used as they promised in 
the earlier days of the fashion, but are 
very general for evening wear, as also 
is the revived fashion of ruches. 

With skirts the difficulty is to intro- 
duce a relief color, or to combine two 
materials, and yet not to interfere with 
the straight lines or the close effect. The 
more artistic plan is to let your foun- 
dation simulate a skirt of one color, and 
arrange the material as a close, sheath- 
like over-part, which barely meets on one 
side, and is connected by braided loops ; 
or to make one part of the skirt with a 
square extension half-way down, and let 
this fold over the other half of the 
drapery, which is caught up in about 
three folds. 

Deep slashes are exceedingly fashion- 
able; but no material is cut away, and 
the edges almost meet, except when the 
movements of the wearer permit the 
under flounce or facing to be seen. Tiny 
braids are much used on plain woolens, 
particularly metallic braids; or a species 
of cord which shows tiny flashes of tinsel, 
and has a very handsome and subdued 
effect. 

A very charming skirt for a lady of 
middle age has a silk foundation, with two 
flat plaits on either side, and a very full 
back of cloth, which reaches to the silk 
plaits on either side. The woolen front 


is cut about six or eight inches longer 
than the silk foundation, and with a four- 
inch extension on either side from the 
waist to about one-third of the length. 
The woolen drapery is then placed from 
the lower edge to the extension, close up 





to the front side of the silk plaits, not 
covering these at all, The extension is 
cut in four pointed tabs and placed across 
the top of the silk plaits, the superfluous 
length caught.in plaits beneath the lowest 
tab. 

For a young wearer, a blue or brown 
serge would be very eftective with a skirt 
made on a well-shaped foundation of dress 
linen. This should be faced round the 
lower edge to a depth of nine inches with 
foulé in a light yellowish shade of tan, 
and two flat plaits made at intervals of 
nine inches. The over part or draperies 
for this skirt is made in two parts. The 
back consists of four single or two double 
widths joined up straight, and of the 
same length when hemmed as the foun- 
dation. 

These widths form the back and small 
half-sides, and there is a wide hem made 
on each side, the whole of edge and sides 
outlined about half an inch from the edge 
with two closely-set rows of the very nar- 
rowest gold braid. The front consists of 
one double-width, or, if single, three must 
be joined, and the superfluity taken from 
each side to avoid a seam down the centre 
front. The top is fitted with four mitres 
or V seams, which make it fit closely to 
the figure. 

The sides exactly meet the back drap- 
ery down the side of the skirt, and the 
front and each side is outlined in the 
same manner with the narrow gold braid, 
which runs up and round, five slashes of 
eight inches deep forming tabs through 
which the tan cloth shows when the wearer 
moves. 

The only new blouses which have as yet 
appeared show the pinafore yoke in a 
variety of forms, and one very pretty 
blouse of soft silk has a rounded yoke, 
which is divided at back and front into 
three deep points, which lie over the folds 
of silk and have almost the effect of a 
very deep vandyke collar. The ordinary 
simple blouse, with fullness back and front 
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well drawn to the centre, is just suitable 
for the deep points, and looks well in vel- 
vet or braided cloth. 

Bonnets, unless the fashion materially 
changes, will be very favorable to the 
home milliner, for the flat straws have 
plaited fancy horse-hair and crinoline 
edges which merely require plaitings of 
lace or velvet or some folds of velvet to 
complete the edge. 

Narrow wreaths of flowers are then 
laid round the front, and groups of the 
same mounted at the back in fans of lace, 
or knots of velvet, and narrow velvét 
strings complete the chapeau. 

The favorite mode of trimming the 
flat hat is now to bend up the side and 
back, indent the front either once or 
thrice, as the highest curve must be in the 
centre, and then place a careless knot of 
ribbon velvet and one small ostrich tip 
just in front of the crown, but quite on 
the brim, and another similar group just 
at the back onthe low, flat crown. The 
velvet used varies from one and a half to 
two and a half inches, and the loops re- 
quire each about four or five inches of 
velvet, and stand upright. 

A check costume in shades of gen- 
darme-blue, brown, and dull gray, and 
the tiny side panel and the full vest are 
of gendarme faille, while the corselet vest 
is of brown velvet, and the buttons are 
of brown polished horn. 

The whole bodice is arranged on one 
lining, and the overcoat part is cut in one 
length, but the fronts are not loose, but 
tacked closely down at each side to the 
lining. Each portion of the plaid is cut, 
on the straight, and the sides and tabs are 
piped with brown silk, cut in narrow cross- 
way strips. 

A costume is of gray foulé, with the 
front cut in small tabs which are outlined 
by narrow black silk braid, and just re- 
veal a flat plaiting of the same foulé be- 
neath. This bodice is also in coat form, 
cut in one length, and outlined with braid 
to correspond with the skirt. The close- 
fitting pointed vest is of silk and wool 
brocade, in shades of yellow, orange, and 
moss; and this fastens invisibly with re- 
reversed hooks down the centre. To 
further smarten this costume, add wide 
gauntlet cuffs, with braid at the edge, and 
large hip pockets, with braid also. The 
plaid gown may also be improved by 





adding cuffs, pockets, and collar of brown 
velvet to match the vest. 


DRESS FOR CHILDREN. 


HERE there are families of children 
it is a long business getting a 
thorough change of clothing ready in 
time for the hoped-for warmer weather. 
We may consider what will be likely to 
be worn by the young folks, at any rate 
by the girls; for boys’ clothing does not 
alter much in style or material with the 
changing seasons, and is seldom made at 
home. 

Apropos of this fact, we may suggest 
that a very great deal may be saved by 
having good patterns, and making, for the 
little boys specially, their suits for every- 
day wear. Little boys of six and eight 
look very well in tight-fitting white knick- 
erbockers and loose full blouses, the latter 
of fine cambric or nainsook, with turn- 
down collars and full sleeves. Their 
sashes, tied in large bows on the left side, 
are of heliotrope soft silk,and both stock- 
ings and shoes white. 

Another white suit for a boy rather 
older, was of fine white flannel. This had 
close-fitting jacket and vest, the former 
hooking to the latter, so that it should not 
ride up under the sash. This sash was of 
pale-blue silk, the turned-down collar was 
of the same, and the stockings and shoes 
were also pale-blue. This will be found 
a very good style for a velvet suit. 

The girls’ party frocks have been par- 
ticularly pretty this year, and though all 
our space must not be devoted to evening 
attire, we may describe a few little gowns, 
as their style and cut is much the same 
for out-door wear. . 

A sister of the little boys, in heliotrope 
and white, had a dainty little frock of 
white camel’s hair, made perfectly straight 
and set into a yoke of heliotrope silk, 
nearly covered by a handsome collar of 
lace. At the lower edge were double frills 
of pinked-out material. The full sleeves, 
set butterfly fashion upon the shoulders, 
had long cuffs to correspond with the yoke 
reaching to the elbow; the sash, a very 
wide one, tied behind, was of the silk. 

Another girl’s frock that was admired 
was a snow-flecked red plush, with a yoke 
and slashings to the sleeves of smocked 
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white silk, and a white silk sash was worn 
with this. 

At the numerous children’s parties 
given this year the fact was obvious that 
many mothers had chosen their children’s 
frocks with a view to their being also 
suitable for summer wear. There were a 
great many of woolen materials, such as 
cashmere, camel's hair, and veiling, than 
which nothing could be more suitable for 
children’s frocks in warmer weather. 
Most good woolen materials, particularly 
white ones, will bear washing, and it seems 
likely that there will be mofe frocks for 
spring and summer for the little ones 
made of these than the washing materials 
proper, such as cambric, zephyr, and the 
like, which the cost of washing so often 
render dear in the end. 

Like our own, the skirts of the chil- 
dren’s frocks are plain, that is, with no 
drapery; but most of them have a little 
trimming, such as a hem of velvet or a 
frill or ruche. Plaids of moderate design, 
checks and flecked materials, are all in 
favor for girls’ frocks just now, the diagonal 
checks in tweed or thin cloth making up 
very prettily for both frocks and mantles 
for the young people, particularly with a 
garniture of darker velvet or plush. Here 
is an example which shows a pretty way 
of making a frock for a girl from eight to 
ten. The material is a woolen one of 
light fluffy texture, and the plaid a diago- 
nal one of green and blue. The long- 
waisted bodice is made to fit, and fasteus 
with buttons behind, a vest of dark-blue 
silk in plaited folds is let into this, and the 
fronts of the bodice are turned back with 
plain straight revers of velvet of the same 
color, which carried round the neck form 
the collar. The sleeves, high and full on 
the shoulder,and fitting the rest of thearm, 
have three straps of the velvet on the out- 
side to form a cuff, and one at the top to 
draw the fullness up butterfly fashion. 
The skirt, which has a hem of velvet, is 
set in box-plaits all round upon the bodice 
and a sash of silk covers the junction of 
the two. 

Another plaid frock for a girl somewhat 
older is of light fawn and dark-brown 
color. It has a fitting bodice, with emall 
zouave jacket of brown velvet, and full 
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sleeves set into cuffs of the same, and a 
juvenile edition of the Medici collar, also 
of velvet. The plain skirt has all the 
fullness at the back and is cut up on the 
left side to show a velvet panel, across 
which it is strapped with passementerie 
cords and ornaments of brownsilk. The 
skirts, as we have said, being so plain, a 
little trimming is needed, and besides the 
frills and hems already named, braiding 
or a few rows of velvet are employed; 
also the fullness is prettily arranged, some- 
times the side being in triple plaits toward 
the front, so that there are three plain 
panels, front aud sides, while the back is 
very full. 

Swiss belts, zouave jackets, and corset 
over-bodices are all worn by girls of from 
ten to fourteen, and serve not only for 
trimmings but for the introduction of a 
contrasting material. 

The prettiest frocks for those younger 
are the straight cut ones, yoked and frilled, 
with or without sashes to draw them in 
at the waist. Many of the light cloth 
walking costumes have jackets or capes to 
match of the same material, and the latter 
asan out-door wrap is quite the most 
popular garment. Some are double ones, 
such as we had last season, algo there are 
some of the pointed yoke ones with the 
double frill, and many are plain. They 
come in handily at this season of the year 
when a heavy out-door garment is not 
often needed. According to the age of 
the children, so are the collars of their 
capes, but they are decidedly higher 
than they have before been worn by 
children. 

We see many little round cloaks made 
of light tweed, with velvet yoke, but these 
are not very convenient for children, ex- 
cept for evening wear, as they cannot well 
move their hands and arms without getting 
chilled. 

The hats for early spring wear for little 
folks are mostly rather large, with brims 
spreading rather wide in front ; the crowns 
are low, and the trimming coming from 
behind. At present, felt ones are the most 
popular, but for later wear there are some 
of pretty fancy straw, with well-puckered 
brims that will lend themselves well to 
summer trimmings. 
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PUBLISHER. 


, ur question of purity in food is a 
matter of the greatest importance, 
and deserves most careful and constant 
consideration ; yet so ingenious are the 
methods nowadays adopted to adulterate, 
and the processes employed to cheapen 
manufacture, that it is often very difficult 
to determine the merits of any particular 
article of food. With W. Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa, however, no such diffi- 
culty arises, for it is produced from the 
finest cocoa seeds only, exclusively by 


mechanical processes, and as no chemicals 
whatever are used in its preparation, all 
possibility of impurity is avoided. The 
result is that W. Baker & Co.’s Break- 
fast Cocoa is not excelled in solubility, 
and is not approached in purity by any 
similar product in the market, and it still 
remains, as for over one hundred years 
ast, the standard of purity and excel- 
ence, and the most healthful and nutri- 
tive cocoa in the world. 





ONSEQUENCES. Regret and sor- 
row must attend wrong-doing ; it is 
a part of the natural penalty, aud must 
be accepted as such with patience and 
humility. Yet this should be only a tran- 
sitional, never a final condition of mind. 
It is not enough to bear consequences— 
that we must do im any case; nor is it 
enough to bear them bravely and patiently, 
though that is well. But so to receive 
them as to shape the future aright, to 
make them our instructors and advisers, 
to study their causes as far back as we 
can go, to detect the beginnings of our 
mistakes, the points at which we first 
swerved from the right, the influence to 
which we yielded—and to do all this not 
from a mere speculative curiosity, but for 
purposes of future guidance, by which we 
may live more purely, more righteously, 
and more wisely—this it is to accept con- 
sequences in the right spirit, and to glean 
from them the help they are able to give 
us in ascending to a higher and nobler 
life. peso 
Fouxnet Cakes. Separate three eggs; 
beat the yelks until light ; add to them a 
cup of milk—half a pint—and one cup 
of flour, Beat until smooth; add half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Put this mixture into the 
funnel. Have ready asmooth frying-pan 
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containing just enough hot lard to just 
cover the bottom. Begin in the middle 
of the pan, allowing the batter to run 
through the funnel, winding it around and 
around. When the cake is brown on one 
sideturn and brown the other. Serve hot. 


In every line of business, no matter 
whether conducted upon a large or small 
scale, it is the little things that count. 
The little expenses, the little wastes, the 
little economies are the ones that turn the 
balance of accounts either for profit or 
loss, and it is these little things that need 
the closest attention. The larger and 
more important details of every business 
are carefully looked after; there is very 
little chance for neglect, carelessness, or 
oversight respecting them. 





Scattop oF Mutron. Take scraps of 
cold mutton and cut them into small 
pieces; put a layer of the meat into a 
dish, then a layer of stewed tomatoes— 
canned tomatoes will do—then a layer of 
bread-crumbs; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and add a few bits of butter, then 
another layer of meat, and so on until the 
dish is full. Have the last layer of crumbs, 
Bake in a moderate oven one hour and a 
half. 
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“TM ALL RIGHT.” 
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